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The Reign of, ‘SIXES’ 


The Hudson Six-40 brings a new realm und¢r rule of Sixes. This 
$1,750 price, this lightness, this low operative cost give to this Six 
resistless attractions found in no other type sf car. 


IFTY-FOUR out of 79 exhibit- 
ors at New York’s | 4th annual 
automobile show displayed six- 

cylinder cars as their best offerings. 


Eighteen showed Sixes exclusively. 


That emphasizes the swing to Sixes. 


In 1905 there were 196 exhibitors, 
of which 68 were single or two cylinder 
cars. The same thing was said then 
against the development of the Four as 
some are today predicting for the Six. 
Yet two years later the two-cylinder 
exhibits dropped out completely. That, 
as a bit of history, to set the mind at 
ease as to the future. 

The appeal of the Six is resistless. 
It is so smooth-running, so flexible, so 
free from vibration, so economical of 
tires. It rides like constant coasting. 
At two miles an hour or sixty in crowd- 
ed streets or in climbing hills, one rarely 
needs to change from high gear. 


Sixes have suffered handicaps. They 
have always been heavy and costly. 
Their fuel cost was excessive. But men 
paid the price for their comfort and 
luxury. And they forced the best 
makers—all save one—to supply their 
demand for Sixes. 


Now the Hudson Six-40 


~ Brings a New Day in Sixes 


Now the HUDSON engineers, who 
always lead, bring out a new-type Six. 
A Six with a small-bore, long-stroke 
motor, such as Europe is using to mini- 
mize weight and fuel cost. 


They have built a Six-40, with extra 
tonneau seats, which weighs 2,980 
pounds. That's 400 pounds less than 


our last year’s four-cylinder—the HUD- 
SON “37°’—with shorter wheelbase 


and lesser power. And this new-tyze 
Six, which shows 47 horsepower, con- 
sumes one-fourth less fuel than the 


HUDSON “37.” 
The price is $1,750. Not a com- 


parable Car, whatever the type, has 
ever been sold so low. 


Note what this means. A much 
lighter car than the best we could do in 
Fours. A much lower fuel cost. And 
a price attained by no other makers in 
a car of this size, class and power. 


So everything now—in this HUD- 
SON Six-40—is in favor of the Six. 
Men who want light weight, low fuel 
consumption, and the lowest price in a 
quality car, must come to this Six to 
get them. 


Legions of men, to whom cost has 
barred Sixes, will now find this Six-40 
the only affordable car. 


A Distinguished Body 
New-Style Equipment 


This car also brings out new ideals 
in beauty, new conveniences, new equip- 


HUDSON Six-40 


ment features. The Streamline body— 
iow the vogue in Europe—is shown 
lere in perfection. Flowing lines 
fom tip to tip, without the awkward 


ash angle. You will find, we 


_ thnk, no other car so handsome and 


inpressive. 


Then note the new features which 
we list below. Some of these attrac- 
tions have never before appeared in 


ary American car. 


Our Larger Six-54 


Ye build on the same lines the 
ney HUDSON Six-54. In design, 
in fimh and equipment these two cars 
are alnost identical. But the Six-54 
has a 135-inch wheelbase. It has 
mors/ power. And the price is 


$2,250. 


Gao your local Hudson dealer and 
see titse new-type Sixes. Go early, 


beca we are now weeks behind 
on orftrs. Even for spring delivery 
you should make decision now. 





Wheelbase, 123 inches. 

Seats up to 7 passengers. 

Two disappearing seats. 

Left side drive. 

Gasoline tank in dash. 

Extra tires carried ahead of front door. 
“One-Man” top made of Pantasote. 
Quick-adjusting curtains. 


Concealed hinges. 


and starting. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7834 Jefferson Aenue, DRETROIT, MICH. 


Dimming searchlights. 


Concealed speedometeiar. 
Delco patented system electric lighting 


Integral rain-vision wineld. 


Hand-buffed leather upstery. 


Electric horn—license carriers —tire 
holders—trunk rack — tools. 
Price, $1,750 F. O. B. Detroit. 
Wire wheels, with extra wheel, $75 extra. 
Standard roadster, same price. 
Cabriolet roadster, completely en- 
closed, but quickly changed to an 
open roadster, $1,950. 
119) 
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AS A FULL GROWN MAN PUTS AWAY 
CHILDISH THINGS AND TAKES A PART IN 
THE WORLD’S WORK, HE QUICKLY LEARNS 
THAT THE AIM OF MANY WORTHY EFFORTS 
IS DESTROYED BY UNCONSCIOUS ERROR 


In the Heat Treating Department of the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Science and not man’s judgment governs 
every operation. 


In each of the 150 furnaces, heated to 1500 degrees, is a pyro- 
meter from which run electric cables transmitting records of 
the temperatures to the Observation Department, which 
flashes back instructions to the furnace operators. 


In every department making “Hyatt Quiet Bearings,” the 
element of chance is eliminated and Science controls. 

dependa le product results: automobile bearings that are 
resilient, absorb vibrations, and quiet to the point of silence. 
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Don't be a “ai eather motorist” 
\ ase Dia 



















It is no lonyer ecessary to de- 
prive yourself and \mily of the use of 
your car because of ar of skidding. 


The users of Damai Squeegee Tread 
Tires enjoy their automobles eyy day in the year— 
they come and go in any kindf weather free from 
slip-and-skid worry. 


Diamond 
Squeegee Tres 


Tread 


The Squeegees bite their wa down through 
the slippery, mucky coating of the rad and hold. The 
tough rubber Squeegees give comple mastery of your 
car —and longer mileage besides. 
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d queegee Treads 
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You can’t beat Diamond Qiality — why 
pay more than Diamon¢ prices? 










































Size Squeegee Size Squeegee 
Tread Prices Tread Prices 

30x3 $12.65 | 34x4% | $35.00 

30x3% 17.00 | 35x4% 36.05 

32x3% 18.10 | 36x4% 37.10 

33x4 25.25 | 37x5 44.45 

34x4 26.05 | 38x5% 57.30 








Your dealer can supply you — buy ydur tires 
at Diamond Prices 








‘BEST FOR AUTOMOBILES, BICYC 
AND MOTORCYCLES. 
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HE small house was drafty. Air 

currents moved the curtains at 

the windows and billowed the 

cheap rug on the floor. The baby 
had had the croup; it had given her an 
excuse for being up, for the roaring kitchen fire, and 
lights. 

Early in the evening she had sent over to the doe- 
tor’s for medicine. The drug store was closed, and a 
curious crowd had gathered in front of it. The doctor 
dispensed his own prescriptions and had sent back with 
the bottle a kindly note: 

“Dear Molly: if we can do anything, let us know. 
Would you like Ann to spend the night with you?’ 

The eight-year-old girl had trotted back with a mes- 


sage that she thought she could manage nicely. The 
thought of Ann’s prying eyes made her shudder. 
Then the quiet night had settled down on them. 


Some time after eleven, 
moving about the room, 
she had glanced out of 
the window and had 
seen glowing in the 
darkness a lighted 
cigar. 

She knew what it 
meant. The house was 
being watched. 

By one o’clock the 
baby was breathing 
easier. A light snow 
was falling; frozen 
hard, it beat against 
the windowpanes with 
little, sharp crack- 
lings. In the next 
room the eight-year 
old girl was sound 
asleep, one arm thrown 
up over her head. 


HE went to the win- 
S dow and looked out 

again; the man 
across the street 
moved uneasily, hesi- 
tated, came over and 
signaled her to raise 
the window. 

“How’s the boy?” he 
ealled through the snow. She knew him then 
cne of the county detectives. 

“Better; the doctor’s medicine has he 

He hesitated awkwardly. “You'd be 
he said at last. “There is no use of ty 
up. I guess he won’t come back whi, 
around.” ’ 

“No,” she replied wearily, “he won’, 
Cooper. That was the last word he {, 

The detective coughed, cleared his 

“We are all mighty sorry,” he q 
carefully conversational tone. “TH, 
happen now and then.” 

“IT expect you are right cold out), re 

“Well, I am not warm,” he repl, eerfully. “I 
am burning up considerable fuel, | tpesn’t seem 
to heat much.” To show his ease, lited a fresh 
stogie. The match flare showed his lamored face 
drawn and strained in spite of his) 

“You wouldn’t care to come in a, 
would you?” 

He hesitated. 
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The Papered Door 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. R. GRUGER 


to its semi-isolated position, he had commanded all 
approaches to the house from his vantage point across 
the street. Once inside— But then again—the house 
was small and lightly built; one could hear a footfall 
through it. A man ought to be able to thaw out now 
und then. 

“IT don’t know but I will for a minute or two, Mrs. 
Carter,” he assented, “if you'll unlock the door.” 

She came downstairs very soon, a shawl over her 
thin wrapper, and set a match to the fuel ready laid 
in the parlor stove before she admitted him. 

She was a pretty, slender woman still in her 
twenties Indeed, 


an ultrarefined type for the village. 


- | 
Ss 


aig oe 





Cooper was sound asleep in the parlor, his head 
dropped forward on his breast. There was a strong 
odor of drying wool as his overcoat steamed by the fire 


she had known better things than this thin clapboard 
house. She had taught school at the county seat be- 
fore her marriage. The village had always resented 
her shy aloofness, the books on her parlor table. It 
had predicted calamity from the marriage, and now 
it had come. 


/ | SHE detective eyed her with appreciation as he 
drew up his chair to the fire and warmed his 
numb fingers. 

“How did it happen, anyhow, Molly?’ he 
last. He had known her for a long time. 
been drinking?” 

“T don’t exactly 
dreary. “T had 
when you ask 
right off. It 

The detective 


said at 
“Had he 


tone was 
gun—but 
wants to 


myself.” Her 
to carry. a 
thing, he 


know 
asked him not 
Jim not to do a 
was over a woman.” 

uncomfortable; he known 


was had 
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Molly Car- 
stairs and 
The baby still 
So small was the house that she 
could hear his slightly stertorous breath- 


about the woman, of course. 
ter went to the foot of the 
listened; all was still. 
slept. 


She did not 
her shawl 


ing. The base-burner was glowing now. 
sit down again. She rolled her arms in 
and stood looking at the blaze. 

“It was the girl at Heideger’s. 
around her for quite a while. 
know, and lately, with 
haven’t had much time 
tired.” 

The detective nodded. 

“And he went out, I suppose?” 

“Well, you can hardly blame him. I guess here in 
the town they'll say I drove him to it. I have the 
reputation of thinking more of my children than I 
do of my husband. 
In the evenings I liked 
to read. Jim was no 
hand for reading.” 

nine years 


N HER 
in the village she 


had adopted many 
of its colloquialisms. 

“From what I gather, 
because with every- 
body talking at once I 
got kind of mixed up, 
it seems that the clerk 
from the drug store 
walked into Heideger’s 
while Jim was there 
and asked the girl 
what she meant by 
fooling around with a 
married man. Then he 
told Jim to come home 
because his baby was 
sick. I'd sent over this 
afternoon for some 
ipecac. That was the 
start. The trouble 
came then.” 

“Then Jim 
home,” the detective 
prompted, “and after 
that what, Molly?’ 

“Then Jim came home,” she repeated in a spiritless 
voice, “and said he was in trouble and he would have 
to leave town. gave him all the money I had and 
got his winter overcoat out. It smelled of moth balls, but 
there wasn’t time to air it. He put it on and went.” 

The detective sniffed. 

“Moth balls!” he said. “That’s what I’ve 
smelling. You must have spilled them around.” 

There was no light in the room or he would have 
seen the woman grow even paler and her hands clutch 
under her shawl. 

For a few moments there was silence in the parlor, 


He's been hanging 
Jim was sociable, you 
the baby and the house, I 
for him. At night I was 




















came 


been 


save for the creak of the self-rocker in which the 
detective gently swung himself. He yawned and 


stretched out his legs. 

“You don’t mind if I smoke in here?’ 

“Jim smoked all over the house. Is the drug clerk 
badly hurt?” 

The creaking of the self-rocker stopped. The detec- 
tive looked hard at his stogie. “Yes, he’s pretty bad,” 
after a moment. “He’s—weli, Melly, you 
soon enough anyhow—he’s dead.” 


he said, 
will learn it 
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She sat cown on one of the stiff plush chairs. Her 
jaw quivered nervously. She could scarcely articulate. 

“Then it’s murder?” 

“T am afraid so.” . 

He made an eager attempt to comfort her, bending 
forward. 

“After all,” he said, “something of this sort was 
bound to come sooner or later. If he gets away, you 
are better without him. If he doesn’'t—” He threw 
out his hands. “He has never supported you. You 
have worked for him, haven't you, and borne his chil- 
dren? What have you had out of it? Try to be sen 
sible. Things are pretty bad just now, but—they have 
been pretty bad for you for the last eight years. t's 
been drink and gambling and other women, and I am 
going to tell you the whole thing straight. There is 
no use cutting off a dog’s tail an inch at a time. He 
shot the girl, too. They are both dead. The sheriff 
is out with a posse, and there is a thousand dollars 
on his head.” 


, i SHE real blow had fallen earlier, in that early 
dusk when Jim had come in, frantic, and told 
her part of the truth. She only winced now, 

went a little paler; with the increasing warmth of 

the room the odor of moth balls seemed to fill the house. 
She was dizzy, rather. Holding to the back of her 
chair, she listened for the sick child above. He still 
slept. 
“Two of them!” she said at last. “The drug clerk 
was a nice young man. We used to talk about books 


and articles in the magazines. And now—oh, my 
God!” She pulled herself together sharply. “It's a 
pity of the girl, too,” she said, quietly. “She was 


young and the men made a fool of her. 
wasn’t really bad.” 

The detective said nothing. He rose, hoisting him- 
self slowly out of the low rocker. 

“Well, back to work!” he said. 
good of you, Molly. I am warmed through now.” He 
yawned again. “The sister hasn't got out my flannels 
yet and I was nearly frozen. I wasn’t expecting an 
all-night job.” 

He threw the end of his stogie into the stove, drew 
a revolver from his coat pocket and glanced at it. re 
membered suddenly that the action was hardly deli 
vate, and thrust it back. The woman's mind 


I guess she 


“It's been mighty 


was working again—a subconscious intelligence a 


that seemed to have been scheming all the while. 
“I was thinking,” she suggested, “that if 
I leave the latch off you could come in now 
and then and get warm. I can leavea cup of 
tea on the fender. Do you want milk in it?” 
“Sugar, thank you, and no milk,” he said. 


“You were always a thoughtful woman, Molly.” There 
was something almost wistful in his voice. Mindful 


of the sleeping baby, he closed the deor cautiously be- 
hind him as he went out. 

Only the most casual search had been made of the 
house. Jim Carter had been seen after the tragedy 
to go home and shortly after to drive fiercely out of 
town in his buckboard wagon headed for the moun- 
tains. No one in the village had tried to stop him. He 
was grim, white-lipped, and armed. 

The posse had found the buckboard eight miles away 
at nine o’clock that night, the wagon wedged in a 
fence corner with a wheel off and the horse lame. 
There was every likelihood shat Carter was in the hills. 


the reward. It was Heideger who with German 

shrewdness had suggested that the house be 
watched. But it had been almost midnight when the 
detective took up his position across the street, and 
in the interval— 

Molly Carter went back to the kitchen and lighted 
theamp. The room was stifling, but the fire in the 
range was low now. She put in a fresh piece of wood 
and set the kettle over it. Then, and not until then, 
did she go to the wall beside the range and put her 
lips to it. 

“Can you breathe?” she said, cautiously. The reply 
came with astonishing clearness through the thin wall; 
even the sound of a body turning in a narrow space: 

“IT am making another air hole. Go out and see if 
any chips fall out.” 

“I can’t, Jim. Chester Cooper is across the street. 
Did you hear what he said? They are both dead.” 

There was no reply to this. In the silence she could 
distinctly hear the bit as it worked its way through 
the outer wall. 

“Jim, did you hear what he said?” 

“TI heard,” he said sullenly. 

The plan had been his. He had thought it out when 
the horse had gone lame and he had had to work his 
roundabout way back home through the commencing 
storm. But the execution was hers, and the work was 
well done. 

Beside the range there had been a small unlighted 
closet, with a flat wooden door that fitted close with 
out a frame. Long ago the door had been papered to 
match the kitchen. It had been the work of only a few 
moments to take off the lock. After that he had gone 


rr, WAS Heideger, the hotel keeper, who had offered 


inside and drawn the door to behind him, shutting out 
from her sight, to her relief, his shaking hands and 
death-colored face. 


It was done and the paste almost 
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dry before the sheriff's a@cer had made his cuwser) 
search. The child upstairsiad been coughing hoarsely 
all the time. The little git was with him, locke in. 
Half distracted, she had pwered anew from the ceil 
ing to the floor over the litte door and built a fim in 
the range to dry the paste. In the lamplight the un- 


ae, 











faded strips did not show aginst the old ones. Pay 
light would reveal them 

cruelly. If she could only 

keep the neighbors out! 

They knew the kitchen. 

Even at that she had ; 

gained a night. j LT\ 































She made the tea, cross 


the ) Al 
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ing and recrossing 
little room cautiously. \ 


When she came back from 
placing the cup on the 
fender of the parlor stove, 
the querulous voice 
was speaking from 
the other side of the 
partition. “What the 
devil do you mean by 
bringing him in here, 
anyhow ?”" 
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She pleaded with him, went down on her knees, grew 
hysterical finally, and had to be taken in his arms and quieted 


“T thought it looked as if I hadn’t anything to hide, 
Jim. He'll never think you are here now I have left 
the latch off, so he can go in and out when he likes.” 

“Well, you'd better about those chips. Wait 
until he comes in the next time and then slip out the 
back door.” 


see 


“The snow will cover them. Jim, there’s a thou 
sand dollars on you!” 

“Well, why don’t you sell me out? I haven't been 
worth much to you living; a thousand dollars dead 


wouldn’t be bad.” 

Her lip quivered, but she made no reply. 
what the detective had said. 

“If I could get to the barn,” he grumbled, “I could 
work around behind Shultz’s fence and get to the rai! 
road siding. Where is that fool standing?” 

“He’s just across. You can’t get to the barn. 
is that sleeping stuff of yours bitter?” 


That was 


Jim, 


FE GATHERED the meaning in her tone and came 
H close to the papered door. 
“Yes. Why?’ 

“Would you notice it in a cup of tea?’ 

“I don’t know. Not with sugar, maybe. 

“Have you got your knife?’ 

at tg 

“I thought this way, Jim. If he comes in to get 
warm and goes to sleep by the fire, I will tap three 
times lightly. You'll be listening, will you? You won't 
go to sleep?” 

“God in heaven! do 
night?’ 

“Then listen. You can slip the blade around the 
door from the inside and cut the paper, can’t you?’ 

“How do you know he is coming back?” 

“He said he might. I think he will. What's that?’ 

She turned toward the rear of the house; a pair of 
peering eyes were staring at her from the 
She turned her back to them. 
“Jim!” Almost a whisper, but he heard. 
“What?” 
“Mrs. Shultz is on the back porch.” 


you think I am sleeping to 


window. 


& 
ml 
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When she looked again, the eyes had gone, and her 


neighbor was trying the door. With a despairing 
gesture Molly blew out the lamp and opened the 
door. 

“I've been in bed for three hours,” explained the 


visitor, “and seems like I can’t sleep, with you so near 
and in trouble.” She pushed herself through the half 
opened door into the room. 

“Tm I guess there’s nothing anyone 
can do to help.” 

“IT could sit here by the stove. I can’t sleep 
anyhow. It’s a comfort, when you're in trouble, 
to have some one about to lean on.” 

There was a sort of ghoulish curiosity in her 


sorry. 


face, but there was real kindness also. She 
, 
‘ came close and lowered her voice. 
“I thought you was talking to some one a 


minute ago.” 
“T was speaking to the detective. 
I'm making him a cup of tea.” 


He was in. 


F THE curiosity faded from Mrs. Shultz’s 
I eyes, the kindness also left them. 

“Tea! I don’t know that I’d care to make 

tea for a man who was waiting to hang Shultz 

or fill him full of lead!” She turned toward the 


door, hesitated. “I told Shultz I was going to 
stay. He locked the door after me. You 
wouldn’t mind, would you, if I lay on your 


parlor sofa?” 

Molly was a mild woman, but now she was 
desperate. 

“I’m afraid I would mind,” she said quietly. 
“This is a very sad night for me. I should like 
to be alone; absolutely alone.” 

The kitchen door closed with a bang. 
was alone—with the papered door. 

She ran up the stairs and brought down 
the sleeping powders in their pasteboard 
box. One she emptied swiftly into 
the teacup on the parlor fender. The 
box she put into the stove and waited 
until it was entirely consumed. 


She 


“I’ve fixed it, Jim. Listen for 
three raps. If he doesn’t drink it, 
. or the powder doesn't work—” 


She broke down. There was only 
the sound of the bit from beyond, 
creaking as it turned. She opened 
the front door and called across in 
a low voice: 

“I've left your tea for you and 
the door is unlocked. Be sure to 
close it tight when you go out.” 

Then she went upstairs. 

The baby slept soundly. She 
put out the lamp and, drawing 
her shawl about her, sat 
down in a chair before the fire. 
She thought of many things: of 
the days when Cooper, across the 

treet,iad wished to marry her; of her husband; of 

1e blad girl at Heideger'’s; of the papered-up closet 
the itchen and the man in it drilling madly for 
eath. 

Mer ¢es fell on a small white object on the floor. 
\ aut bmught her back with a start. She made an- 
( er paiful excursion to the lower floor. 
alg Selt the moth balls on your overcoat,” she 
si }\ to th wall. “I've got to hide it again. It’s under 
tl®) parldsofa. Where’ll I put it?’ 

lide | behind the wood on the back porch.” 

vor | wagnuffled. 

“M aave you got enough air?” 

h, ll menage somehow.” 

e kitchen clock struck, a thin metallic ring. It 
very old clock, with flowers painted on the dial. 


close 


The 


It 1 marked in its time death and birth and giving 
in triage. But never, perhaps, had it marked so 
tragiga night. 

Twi o'clock. 

Shelwent back to her chair and sat listening. The 
blizza {| had come now. Wind whipped the window 
sash wad roared about the house corners. Beneath 
the illfitting frame a fine line of snow had sifted. 
She w \sa painfully alive. Every sense ached with 


waiting. 

More t oul Me she mistook a slamming shutter for 
1e front door, only to be disappointed. 
hour later, when the clock with the 
s striking three. The bait of the un- 
the glow of the base-burner through 
had caught their victim. 


the closing o 
But it cane 
painted dal 
latched door iy 
the parlor wi, Jw 





compromised with his conscience by 
ireful round of the house. At one 
ypped. In a lull of the wind, it 
mit there was a curious, grinding 
rale rose again, caught his hat and 
and cursing. When he came back 
it was, had ceased. 

ously on the low porch and opened 
- odor of tea met him, mixed with 
He turned up the lamp and took 
was his best overcoat and shabby 
ny luck and the storm drove Car- 


NOOPER be 
A making 
place h 
seemed to hf 
sound. Then! 
him rw 
the noise, wh 
Ile stampen't 
the door. A he 
comforting war 
off his overcoat | 
at that. If he 
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ter back, he’d be able to buy a new one. He dusted it 
off with his hands before hanging it over the back of 
a chair to dry. On one shoulder a few grains of saw 
dust caught his attention. He looked at them with 
speculation, but without suspicion. He had a sense 
of humor.” 

“Hla!” he said to himself. “Even the sky has gone 
in for adulteration. Sawdust in the snow!” 

le smiled at the conceit and sipped the tea. 
not very good, but it was hot. 
the slow rocking of a chair. 

“Poor child!” he said. “Poor little girl 
that damned skunk!” 

He effected a further compromise with his sense of 
duty by getting up every few minutes and inspecting 
the street or tiptoeing through the kitchen and pulling 
open unexpectedly the back door. Always on these 
occasions he had his hand in his revolver pocket. 

Three-thirty. 

The storm had increased in violence. Already small 
drifts had piled in still corners. The glow of the base- 
burner was dull red; the rocking overhead had ceased. 

Cooper yawned and stretched out his legs. 

“Poor little girl!” he said. “Poor li'l girl! 
for the sake—all for sake—” 

He drew a deep breath and settled lower in the chair. 


OLLY CARTER bent down from the top of the 
M stairs and listened. The detective had come in 

and she had not heard him go out. It would 
not do to descend too stealthily for fear he were still 
awake. As an excuse she took down a bottle of the 
baby’s to fill with milk. 

Cooper was sound asleep in the parlor, his head 
dropped forward on his breast. There was a strong 
odor of drying wool as his overcoat steamed by the 
fire. 

Still holding the bottle, she crept to the kitchen and 
tapped lightly three times on the papered door. There 
was no reply. Her heart almost stopped, leaped on 
again, raced wildly. She repeated the signal. Then, 
desperately, she put her lips to the wall. 

“Jim!” she whispered. 

There was absolute silence, save for the heavy 
breathing of the detective in the parlor. Madness 
seized her. She crept along the tiny passage to the 
parlor door, and working with infinite caution, in spite 
of her frenzy, she closed it and locked it from the 
outside. Then back to the 
kitchen again, pulses ham 


It was 
Overhead he could hear 


all this for 


And all 


mering. 

The bottle fell off the 
tuble and broke with a 
crash. For a moment she 
felt as if something in her 
had given way also. But 
there came no outery 
from the parlor, no heavy 
weight against the flimsy 
door. 

She got a knife from 
the table drawer and cut 
relentlessly through the 
new paper strips. Then, 
with the edge of the 
blade, she worked the 
door open. 


IM half sat, half lay, 
J in the bottom of the 
closet with closed 
eyes. Drink and fatigue 
had combined with sti 
fling air. She reached in 
and shook him, but he 
moved under her hand 
without opening his eyes. 
With almost superhuman 
strength she dragged him 
out, laid him prone on 
the kitchen floor, brought 
snow and rubbed it over 
his face, slapped his wrists 
with it to restore his 
pulse—the village method. 
He came to quickly, sat up and stared about him. 
“Hush,” she said, for fear he would speak. “Can 
you hear me, Jim? Do you know what I am saying?” 

He nodded. 

“Cooper is locked in the parlor, asleep. You can get 
away now. My God, don’t close your eyes again. Lis- 
ten! You can get away.” 

“Away from what?” he asked stupidly 

“From the police. Try to remember, Jim. You shot 
the clerk from the drug store and—the girl at Heide 
ger’s. The police are after you. There’s a thousand 
dollars on your head.” 

That roused him. He struggled to his feet, reeled, 
caught the table. 

“IT remember. 
all, But I can't go 
whisky.” 

He needed it. She brought it to him, measured out. 
He grumbled at the quantity, but after he had had it 
his dull eyes cleared. 

March 21 


That’s 
some 


Well, I’ve got to get away. 
feeling like this. Get me 
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She had gone to listen at the parlor door. 


- # 
When 


she came back, he was looking more himself. He 
with heavy dark hair and 
dark eyes, a big man as he towered above her in the 
little kitchen. His face did not indicate his weak- 
There are men like that, broken reeds swing 
ing in the wind, that yet manage 


was a handsome fellow 


Hess, 
to convey an im 
pression of strength 


IS wife brought the overcoat and held it out for 
him 


“By Shultz’s fence, you said, Jim, and then to 
the railroad. There's a slow freight goes through on 
toward morning, and if that doesn’t stop, there’s the 
milk train. And—Jim, let me hear about you now and 
then. Write to Aunt Sarah. Don’t write here, and 
don’t think once you get away that you are safe. A 
thousand dollars reward will set everybody in the 
country looking.” 

He paused, the overcoat half on. 

“A thousand dollars,” he said slowly. “I see. When 
‘m gone, Molly, how are you going to make out?” 
“T’ll manage somehow; only go, Jim. Go!” 

“T don’t know about this going,’ he said after a 
moment. “They'll grab me somewhere. Somebody’ll 
get that thousand. -You’ll manage somehow! What 
do you mean by ‘somehow’? You'll get married again, 
maybe?” 

“Oh, no; not that.” 

He cared a little then—in spite of the girl at 
Heideger’s ! 

If he would only go! This thing for which she had 
schemed the whole night might fail now while he 
talked. 

“You can’t stay here,” he said slowly. “You can’t 
bring the children up where everybody knows about 
their father. They can’t run any sort of a race with 
that handicap.” 


— 


OR answer she held out his overcoat. But he 
F shook his head. Perhaps it was his one big mo- 

ment. Perhaps it was only a reaction from his 
murderous mood of the afternoon. For now quite 
suddenly he put his arms around her. 


“T am net worth it, Molly,” he burst out. “I am not 


worth a thousand dollars alive or dead, but if they’re 
offering that for me, if you had it you could go out 
West somewhere and nobody would know about you 


















a 


A pair of peering eyes were 
staring at her from the window. She 
turned her back to them. ‘‘Jim!’’ almost 
a whisper, ‘‘Mrs. Shultz is on the back porch’’ 


You could start the kids fresh. That’s about the only 
thing I can do for you—give you a chance to get away 
and forget you ever knew me.” 

She did not understand at first. When she did she 
broke into quiet sobbing. She knew his obstinacy; the 
dogged tenacity of the weak. Now when every second 
counted to have him refuse to go! 


SO" pleaded with him, went down on her knees, 


grew hysterical finally, and had to be taken in 
his arms and quieted, as he had not quieted 
ner in years. And still there was no sound from 


the parlor. 
“They'll get me somehow,” he repeated over and over. 
“And I—I would like to feel that I had done one decent 
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thing first. That red-eyed ferret in the parlor will get 
the money if you don’t. For the children, Molly; 
they’ve got a right to ask to be started straight.” 

That was the argument that moved her finally into 
a sort of acquiescence. There seemed nothing else for 
her to do. He even planned the thing for her. He 
would hide in the barn in the loft. The swift snow 
would soon fill the footprints, but in case she was 
anxious, she could get up early and shovel a path 
where he had stepped. 

When Cooper wakened she could say she had thought 
the thing over, that she needed the money, that she 
would exchange her knowledge for the reward. 

“Only you get a paper for it—get a paper from 
Heideger. He'll bluff it out if he can. He was stuck 
on the girl himself.” 

“Jim, did you—care for that girl so much?” 

His face hardened. “I thought I did; for a 
little while. She made a fool of me, and I 
her! But all the time I loved you, Molly.” 

He kissed her solemnly as she half lay in his arms 
and went toward the door. 

“Good-by and God bless you,” 
the—” 

He choked up at that and made his way out through 
the drifts on the porch to the little yard. 


for a 
showed 


he said. “And kiss 


HE closed the door and fastened it behind him. 

Then very carefully she unlocked the parlor door 

and opened it. Cooper was still in his chair, sunk 
a little lower perhaps and breathing heavily, the over- 
turned teacup on the floor beside him. 

She went back to the kitchen and filled a fresh bottle 
for the baby. 

As before, it served as an excuse for her presence; 
with it on the table near at hand she trimmed care- 
fully the rough-cut edges of the papered door. The 
inside of the closet was a clear betrayal. Still listen- 
ing and walking softly, she got a dust brush and pan 
and swept up the bits of wood and sawdust from 
the floor. The bit she placed on the shelf, and, turn- 
ing, pan and brush in hand, faced the detective in 
the doorway. 

He made a quick dash toward the closet. 

“What have you got there?” he demanded shortly. 

But now, as through all the long night, her woman’s 
wit saved her. 

“Don't jump at me like that. I’ve broken one of the 
baby’s bottles and I am just about to 
sweep it up.” 

She stooped and swept the broken 
glass on to the pan. He stared into 
the empty closet. 

“I’m sorry, Molly—I didn’t mean to 
startle you. That tea and the heat of 
the stove put me to sleep. I've been 
half frozen. I guess it was the bottle 
breaking that wakened me. I thought 
you said you would go to bed.” 

“T couldn’t sleep,” she evaded, “znd 
about this time the baby always has 
to be fed.” 

She took the bottle of 
milk from the table and set 
it inside the teakettle to 
warm. Every vestige of 
suspicion had died from 
the man’seyes. He yawned 
again, stretched, compared 
the clock with his watch. 

“It’s been a long night,” 
he said. “Me for the 
street again. Listen to 
that wind. I’m sorry for 
anyone that’s out in the 
mountains to-night.” 


EK WENT into the 
H parlor and, putting 

on his overcoat, 
stood awkwardly in the 
little hall. 

She faced him, the 

. child’s bottle in her hand. 
_— 
“TI guess you know how 
I hate this, Molly.” he said. “I—I—this isn’t the time 
for talk and there ain’t any disloyaity in it, but I 
was pretty fond of you one time—I guess you know 
it, and—I am not the changing sort. I have never 
seen anybody else I liked the same way. It don’t hurt 
a good woman to know a thing like that. Good night.” 

Before she went upstairs she took a final lapk out 
the back door. Already Jim’s footprints were effectively 
erased by the wind. An unbroken sheet of white snow 
stretched to the barn. By morning, at this rate, the 
telltale marks would be buried six inches or more. 

She blew out the kitchen lamp and went slowly up 
the stairs. 

The baby cried hoarsely and she gave him his bottle, 
lying down on the bed beside him and taking his head 
on her arm. He dropped asleep there and she kept 
him close for comfort. And there, lying alone in the 
darkness with staring eyes, she fought her battle. She 
had nothing in the world but the cheap furniture in 
the house. Her own health (Concluded on page 22) 
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Ventilated 


Opinions 


| By George Fitch 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


N VARIOUS parts of this country a most embar- 

rassing situation has arisen. It is all on account 

of woman suffrage. The soprano and alto vote 

is coming so fast in the United States that, far 

from being able to handle it, man is having difficult, 
even in getting out of its way. 

Almost two million women have been enfranchised 

in this country within the past two years. What has 

been the result? In two million homes—less proper 


deductions for those women who have to fill their 
homes entirely by themselves—wives, daughters, and 
sisters are sitting Vown with their husbands, fathers, 
and brothers and are asking to have politics ex- 
plained in a few 


brief words, such as a woman 








trained only in domestic science, art. literature, child 
welfare, and kindred subjects of ne importance can 
understand. 

Give a young man of twenty-one an automobile 
and he will not rest until he knows how the timing 
gears are silenced and what kind of spark plugs are 
used. But give him the right to say to a President: 
“Pack up and skip. Your woyk is too course for me,” 
and he bears up under the gift with a magnificent lack 
of curiosity. Men are several times more solidly 
poised than women. 


For the Lady Voter—Recommended 


HAT is needed by the women in suffrage States, 
W and even more pitifully by the men thereof, is 

a glossary of political terms and expressions. 
The dittionaries fall down in this matter with a dis 
tressing thud. They are too oblivious to the whole 
subject, so to speak. We pity the woman who opens 
her bright new dictionary and tries to glean there 
from a few hints as to the true inwardness of the 
many terms which freckle the general conversation 
during a campaign year. 

If there is anything more discouraging than a hus 
band and father regarding politics it is a dictionary. 
You couldn’t run a missionary society election on the 
information extracted from the best dictionary pub 
lished. In the cowardly silence of the whole dic 
tionary-making profession we are moved to contribute 
the following definitions for woman in her dark 
hour of uncertainty : 


Candidate—A man who loves all the people. 

Campaign—Open season for loving same by candi 
dates. 

Campaign Pledges 
dates in exchange for votes. 

Election Day—FExpiration date for above pledges 

The Voter—A king (or queen) on one day a year 
and a three-spot on the other 564. 

The Platform—A common carrier used by parties for 
transportation purposes. 

Plank—Special car provided in a platform for a 
doubtful faction. 


Unsecured notes given by candi 


JOHN T. 


McCUTCHEON 


Chairman—A near-sighted man 
who can only see his own friends 
in a caucus. 

Caucus—A method of handling 
party business by absent treatment. 

Primary—A school in which a lot of bosses have 
learned their first lesson in popular government. 

Boss—The owner of a large or small section of a 
political party. 

Voting the Straight Ticket—Throwing the brain out 
of gear while marking a ballot. 

Reform—A universally 
politics. 

Reformer—An impertinent busybody. 

Republican 
train to come back for him. 

Progressive—Man ahead of the train building 
track. 


gt 


desired improvement in 


Democrat—Manu in the engine cab wonder- 
ing how to run the blamed thing. 
Nocialist—Man trying to trade the train 
for an aeroplane. 
= Jacksonian Democracy—Chronie 
stage of democracy. 
Ntinging Rebuke 
side wins by 100. 
*Vagnificent lndorsement” 
our side wins by 100. 
(riticism of our 
" candidates by opponent. 
“Flaying Him Alive’—Discussion 
of opponent by our candidate. 
“Signal Honor’—Appointment of friend to office. 
“Got in on the Pie’—Securing of office by po- 
litical opponent. 
Statesmanship—Securing of post-oftice building by 


When the other 
When 


*Personalitics” 


Congressman. 

Record—Something that requires more explaining 
than theology. 

The Mob—vUs. 


We Dubs Must Organize 


ROM the four corners of the nation letters from 
Fk Class Q golfers are pouring in, bristling with 

enthusiasm over the proposed revolt from = the 
thralldom of the present golf rules. 

The eagerness of the writers is as intense as the 
stories they tell are pitiful. “I have been playing with 
three friends for several years, a ball a hole,” writes 
a New York golfer. “Recently they told me that I was 
to play henceforth with three other friends, because 
they wanted to take on a new man. In the course of 
a couple of months I learned that I had been sold by 
the first trio to the second for a sack of clubs and 
three months’ dues. That shows the respect in which 
we dubs are held. We are little better than slaves.” 

“I want to join the dubs’ revolt,” 
writes a Philadelphia man. “At 
present I am conducting one by 
myself. I will not employ a caddie 
unless he consents to a fine of five 
cents for every 
time he laughs.” 

“Your rules are 
admirable,” says a 
member of the 
celebrated On- 
wentsia Club of 
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go part way. I 
favor a rule 
which will allow 
a player to repeat 
a stroke in case 


he has forgotten j 
to keep his eye on the j bq 
ball. If golf is a game of WSF 


memory, well and good. But 
if it is a game of skill, it 
should not be 
depend so much on the \\ 
memory. When I can remember to keep m) AS) 
eye on the ball I am a slashing good golfer.” 
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We had not intended to carry this idea further, 
but the demand overwhelming. It would 
be pure philanthropy to give a few general in- 
structions in the perfection of a bad game of golf. 
There is, for instance, the drive from the first tee. 
This is one of the dub's greatest embarrassments. No 
matter what he does on the rest of the course, he 
would like to step up in front of the crowded club 
porch and bang out a respectable drive before a criti 
cal audience. It is the one weakness which none of 
us can overcome. We can become hardened on the 
rest of the course to a three-hundred-yard ambition, 
which results in a forty-yard trickle, but when fifty 
people at the first hole utter an “Oh!” composed of 
disappointment, surprise, disgust, and amusement in 
equal parts, after we have displaced the ball a few 
feet with a back-breaking swing, that “Oh!” hurts. 

One dub we know of makes it up with a brother dub 
to create a tremendous disturbance back of the tee, 
during which the first dub drives hastily when no one 
is looking and hunts for his ball later on about 250 
yards down the course. But this involves the delib 
erate abandonment of a ball, and besides officious 
friends are likely to pick it up as it stares at the 
world thirty yards from the tee and shame you. There 
is a better way. It requires imagination and forti 
tude, but it will work. It is this: 

Take your stand carelessly on the driving green. Tee 
your ball in an offhand manner. Then take your 
mashie and, fixing your eye on an imaginary putting 
green thirty yards ahead, play a careful approach. 
Nine times out of ten you will get a good hundred 
yards and avoid disgrace. Later on when you have 
actually arrived within thirty yards of the real green, 
you can approach neatly and often dead to the hole by 
driving with all your might. 

Another time we shall take up briefly the subject of 
driving in general. 


The Invasion of Keokuk 
T KEOKUK, IOWA, an enterprising firm of capital 
A ists built a dam across the Mississippi River and 
set the peerless Daddy of American Waters to 
work running the trolleys, lighting the streets, and turn- 
ing the washing machines in a hundred towns and cities. 
It was a tremendous job of work which involved the 
wiping out of farms and villages and railroads, the re- 
arrangement of a hundred square miles of scenery, and 
some minor changes in climate: and, as usual with gi 
gantic enterprises, it produced some unexpected results. 
For oue thing it brought huge numbers of young 
They 


seells 


engineers to Keokuk. 
had worked all over the 
world on water powers, 
usually in spots well con 
cealed from civilization and 
well insulated from femi 
nine charm. Then they 
came to the Keokuk 
job, where fifteen 
minutes from the 
roaring rapids were 
the homes of Iowa’s 
finest families, full 
of young women 
ready and willing 
to admire the 
wild, free life of 
the engineer. The 
result Was over a 
hundred weddings 
in two years, and 

when the dam was 
| completed: and the 

young 














engineers 
{ i moved on, they took 
with them the young 
women of Keokuk 
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Where Dollars Are 
Neighborly 





HILE John Jones, the aver 
age American farmer of the 
Middle West—and, for that 
matter, any other section of 
the country—is haggling with the local 
usurer to obtain a loan of $100 at high 
interest rates to replace the loss of a work 
horse, his Jewish agricultural colleague, Moses 
Levy of New England, New York, or New 
Jersey, can negotiate the same transaction on 


the easiest terms by telephoning to the treasurer of 


his Credit Union. 
John Jones, under ordinary conditions, must buy 
his seed, implements, and fertilizer at the nearest 


store and at prevailing retail rates, but Levy, if 


he is a member of the Federation of Jewish Farm 
ers, can supply most of his farm needs through a 
central purchasing bureau, which not only gives him 
ample credit and carload prices, but a standardized 
product. 

To carry this comparison just one degree further, 
when John Jones’s wife falls sick, his bread is likely 
to go unbaked, his children untended, and his house 
hold uncared for. Sut Levy can send a hurry-up 
eall to the Jewish Ladies’ Auxiliary of his district, 
and the members flock in and keep the domestic 
wheels from getting 
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Jewish agricultural activity in the United States 
was sporadic until the late eighties, when a great 
exodus from Russia forced the American coreligion 
ists to devise some organized means of finding sanc- 
tuary for the refugees. Hence came the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund, whose scope covered every activity 
that would make the Jew self-supporting and _ self- 
respecting. 

To locate the immigrant on the farm was part 
of this altruistic task. So readily did he adapt 
himself to the land—and, what was more impor- 
tant, stick to it in the face of all hardship—that 
the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society 
was formed as an adjunct to the fund charged with 
the special work of encouraging and aiding the Jew 
ish farmer. With its formation the whole Hebraic 
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the in New York, alone and 
penniless. He worked his way through 
Harvard, studied law, and had served 
as teacher before he was called to the 
work for which he proved to be pe- 
culiarly fitted. 

When he took hold the society was lending 


By Isaac F. Marcosson _ »:'s ‘wwe vise 06'sows tarmers who 


with few exceptions, were without training 
or adequate experience. 

With swift perception he realized that what these 
men needed more than money was training. He 
set about making them efficient. jut he did more 
than this, as you will later see. 


The First Cooperative Step 


OW was he to reach quickly this scattered host 
H of land toilers who only had two things in com- 
mon, their ignorance and their knowledge of 
Yiddish? The best medium would be one that reached 
their hearthstones, so he founded the “Jewish Farmer,” 
the first and only agricultural paper published in Yid- 
dish in the world. An editor was found who seemed 
born for the job. He was Joseph Pincus, son of one 
of the pioneer Russian immigrant farmers in Con- 
necticut, who had been graduated from the State 
agricultural school 
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you have a striking 
and, perhaps, little 
known contrast be 
tween the high price 
of individualism and 
the profit of coopera 
tion in the activity 
which leads world in- 
dustry and touches 
more people than all 
others combined. 
What does it show? 
Simply this: that 
while our native farm 





ers have gone a long 


VRQ 


way toward perfect 
ing the science of 
farming, their Jewish 
brothers of the soil 
have developed the 
business of farming, 
thereby showing a 
practical path for the Y 
economic salvation of 
the man behind the 
plow. y 

Schooled ‘to commu j 
nal defense through 
generations of oppres- 
sion, it was natural 
for them to turn to 
self-help as the agency 
toward a conserving 
end. 


WH 








Jewish farm school at 
Woodbine, N. J. He 
made a fitting work 
y fellow for Robinson, 
i, for he expanded from 
editor into an inspired 
missionary of the new 
agricuitural order, 
bringing the word of 
science to the very 
doors of the back- 
ward. 

Pincus said to the 
Jewish farmers: 
“Make our paper your 
forum. Tell me your 
troubles and I will try 
to help you.” He 
translated Government 
reports so that the 
farmers could get the 
last word in Uncle 
Sam’s investigations: 
he showed them by 
word and picture how 
to plant crops, fertil- 
ize their soil, manage 
their farms. Soon the 
farmers began to con- 
tribute; they asked 
questions; they told of 
J their experiences. The 

message of print went 
Z home. 
But Pincus did not 
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The net result is yy WAMAMMIANIIA 
a cooperative machine 
that has solved, among many other helpful things, 
the whole pressing problem of rural credits so 
far as the small, short-time loan is concerned. 

Here is the story of a picturesque emancipation 
from the thrall of those petty financial annoyances 
that have distracted the farmer, impeded his prog 
ress, and labeled him the most unbusinesslike of all 
our workers. Nor is it without the glamour of a 
certain romance, because the men who wrought it 
refugees from Old-World tyranny—link the present 
with that other and far-away Jewish pastoral day 
when David dwelled amid his flocks on the hills 
of the Holy Land. 


The Jew as a Farmer 


, | SHERE is no need of rehearsing here at length 
the succession of dramatic events that liter 
ally planted the Jewish husbandman in Ameri 

ean soil. Bitter persecution drove him originally 

from his vine and fig tree to segregate in the con 
gested city. 

So, too, by a curious repetition of history did 
the same lash force him back to it on an alien but 
friendly shore. 

The everyday American is hardly apt to. associate 
the Jew with farming. save perhaps with a peddler’s 
pack. The more familiar background of Hebraic 
movement is the hiving battle ground of trade. But, 
as a matt r of fact. more than five thousand Israel 
ites. seacered from North Dakota to Connecticut, 
attest t» a conspicuous ability to make the good red 
earth j; roduce with profit 


Refugees from Old-World tyranny link 
the present with that other and far-away Jewish 
pastoral day when David dwelled amid his flocks 


drama of rural cooperation, now to be unfolded, was 
made possible. 

The society found the Jewish farmers living in 
struggling communities or as isolated individuals 
Those who labored alone were doubly isolated, be- 
cause they spoke a foreign tongue and were for 
the most part ignorant of the rudiments of farm- 
ing. This made them the easy prey of the grasping 
and the unscrupulous. 

Many needed money, and the first important func- 
tion of the new organization was to make them loans 
at 4 per cent, secured by mortgages on their land or 
chattels. 

Very early it was seen that if these farmers 
were to make permanent and definite progress they 
must be taught to work together. 


The Man Who Could Help 


BOUT this time a keen-eyed, big-visioned man, 
A Leonard Robinson by name, came to the society, 
first in a humble capacity and later as gen 

eral manager. 

I speak of him early in this narrative because. 
more than any other one man, he has helped to 
shape the cooperative destiny of the Jewish farmer 
in the United States. 

Himself a Jew. he trod the thorny path of the 
persecuted immigrant. At fifteen he landed from 


stop here. He became 
an itinerant teacher, 
going from farm to farm, teaching always the gos- 
pel of the new farming. He aroused the desire for 
knowledge (the Jew is an innate thirster after fact), 
and he stirred their social consciousness. He asked 
the isolated farmers if they knew their neighbors. 
When they said they did not, he inquired the rea- 
son why. 

“We are too busy working,” they answered. 

“But what would happen if you or your family got 
sick?” he would say. There was no reply. So his 
slogan became: “You must organize.” 


Initial Troubles and Failures 


NDER his direction the farmers of various sec- 
U tions got together and formed Jewish farmers’ 

associations. They correspond to the Gentile 
farmers’ institutes, but they developed into bigger eco 
nomic proportions, for they formed the foundation 
on which a whole new epoch in the financing of the 
farmer has been created. 

These associations had a stimulating effect, for they 
brought together exiles who had a common spiritual 
and material heritage and who were now joined in 
a kindred cause. 

It was fertile soil in which to drop the rich seed 
of cooperative effort. 

The next logical step was a union of all the asso 
ciations (they now number sixty-two) into a Federa- 
tion of Jewish Farmers. Here at last was a far- 
flung and united agency with which to consummate 
some of’ the dreams that beckoned before the vision 
of the transplanted Ghetto dreamers. 
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Though the Jewish farmers were now united, they 
wrestled with the troubles that naturally crowd thick 


upon the stranger working in a strange land. To be 
gin with, many were literally “green.” They had 


either left Russia at the bloody high tide of pogrom 
or had escaped from sweatshop to find health and 
comfort in the open country. Even if they had some 
knowledge of farming, they were at the mercy of the 
dealer who sold them seeds or implements. 

Often, when the Jewish farmer went to the store- 
keeper and asked for credit, he would be met with 
the statement: “You are green and won't stay on the 
farm. I can’t afford to trust you.” 

When he did get what he asked for it was often 
inferior. He got sand for fertilizer and trash for 
seeds. When they put this 
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fully tested and found to be adequate. But the 
farmer was short fifty pounds, so he bought this 
supplemental amount at a local dealer at 1S cents. 


The seed that he bought through the 
bureau sprouted successfully, but not a blade came 
from the extra fifty pounds. If he had bought all 
his seed at home his crop would have been a failure. 


What happened ? 


Expert Knowledge Available 


“4 I SHE bureau also censors the purchasing of farm 
supplies, and by this stewardship has saved 
many a Jewish farmer from failure. 

Here is a case in point: A farmer in New Jersey wrote 

in for enough seed to plant five acres of early toma- 

Mr. Pincus wrote back asking if he had any hot- 


loss or 


toes. 
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But this system of cooperative purchasing, admira- 
ble as it is, did not supply one urgent need felt by 
Jewish and Gentile farmer alike. Stated in its sim- 
plest terms, this need was for some cheap and con 
venient form of rural credit which would place in the 
farmer’s hands, and without delay, a sum of money 
with which to meet an emergency or fill some press- 
ing want 

In the case of the Jewish farmer, this form of agri- 
cultural credit is of the utmost importance. With 
the approach of spring he is often at his wits’ end 
to find the wherewithal 


for seeds, fertilizer, or gen- 
eral spring work. If he is delayed at this season 


he not only loses that time, but is handicapped for 
months to come. He may work horse in the 
midst of the early plowing: a 


lose a 





inferior stuff in the ground 


good cow may die just when 





there was no harvest. Com- 





plaints began to pour into the 
“Jewish Farmer.” Whereupon 
Pineus said: “What is the 
good of teaching these farm- 
ers how to farm if they do 
not get the right kind of ma- 
terials to farm with?’ 


Credit 


ENCE came the inspira- 
H tion to form a central 

cooperative purchasing 
bureau for the benefit of the 
Jewish farmer. The main 
purpose was to make him in- 
dependent of the trickery and 
the misrepresentation of the 
storekeeper, to enable him to 
have trade credit to meet his 


farm needs, and to get the 
best possible result out of 
his labors. Cooperation was 


to be given its first supreme 
test. 

The bureau was organized 
on a definite business basis. 
A membership fee of $5 en- 
ables any Jewish farmer to 
buy his supplies through its 
assistance. When a farmer 
is unable to pay for a full 
share, a first installment of $1 
is ample to make him eligible 
for benefits. 

What is the result? If a 
farmer wants to buy a silo, 
a harrow, or an _ incubator, 
and the amount is more than 
he can spare, the association 
guarantees payment to the 
manufacturer, and the farmer 
“an pay it off to the bureau 
on easy payments. In other 
words, the agricultural imple- 
ment seller looks to the bu- 
reau rather than to the man 
for his money. The bureau 
sees that the purchaser does 
his part. If he wants rea- 
sonable extension, he gets it. 
So, too, with the purchase pf 
seeds and fertilizer. 


Pitfalls 
OW the important part 
of this procedure is 
that the farmer gets 
just what he wants, because 





Ts is the heart’s own day: 


Life seems to look away 
Beyond the skies 
Into some long-gone May— 


A May that cannot die; 
Amid whose hills 

Youth’s heart goes singing by 
’Mid daffodils, 

With Love the young and shy: 


Love of the slender form 
And elvish face, 

Who with uplifted arm 
Points to one place— 

A place of old-time charm- 


Where once May lilies grew 
For Love to twine 


her milk is in greatest demand; 





The Heart’s Own Day 


By MADISON CAWEIN 


Gone is the long-ago— 
With dreaming eyes Gone like the wind; 


Sits dumb and blind, 


And by him Memory 
Sits sketching back 
Into the Used-to-be, 
In white and black, 
One flower on his knee: 


And is a part 
Of the old love it seems. 


And touches into tints 
Of Fairyland 


And Love we used to know 


With locks of winter snow. 


One rose, whose crimson gleams 
Like Youth’s own heart 
And fills the day with dreams 


& payment on a mortgage is 
likely to come due. Even in 
buying through the central 
bureau a cash deposit is often 
required. How is the farmer 
to raise the money without 
loss of time or annoyance? 


Emergency Money 


NDER ordinary circum- 
U stances the farmer— 
regardless of race or 
been forced to 
depend for his working capi- 
tal on the none-too-ardent 
generosity of his neighbor, 
on the tolerance of his store- 
keeper, or, last and worst of 
all, upon the cupidity of the 
usurer. 
Karly in its 


creed—has 


efforts to 


finance the Jewish farmer, 
f the Jewish Agricultural and 
‘ Industrial Aid Society faced 


this need. But its loans were 


= 
aan 


1 for long terms and secured 
4 by mortgage. Yet from all 
parts of the country came 
appeals for quick funds for 


working capital. Much as it 
desired to help the immigrant 
farmer, the society could not 
It was too far from 
the want to make 
an investigation. Even if it 
did elect to look into the case, 
so much time would 
that, before aid could be sent, 
it would be too late. 
the interests of the society 
prohibited the lending of 
money on personal credit. 


The Solution 


ATURALLY this situa- 
, N tion disturbed a good 
4 many people, for it 
applied to all rural quarters. 
Statesmen and 
talked and investigated about 
it, but did nothing. But 
Leonard Robinson did some 
thinking and produced a rem- 
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source of 
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elapse 





Besides, 












economists 









With violets, white and blue, This day, and makes a Prince ™ Pt MS edy which not only gave the 
And columbine Of him whose hand rt AS Jewish farmer a unique eco- 
Of gold and crimson hue. SHE holds—his Princess since. + ae nomic distinction. but estab- 


lished a precedent that is lit- 
Fi tle short of historic. 











the implement and the seed 
dealers cannot fool the ex- 
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perts of the bureau. The case 














of fertilizer—a common need 








—will illustrate the extent 
to which- this Jewish buying has been standardized. 

As I have already pointed out, the isolated Jewish 
farmer was often deceived about fertilizer. He had 
to take what the dealer gave him and be satisfied. 
Frequently it was of the poorest quality, entirely lack 
ing in plant food. 

The bureau, by careful investigation, has 
agent for high-class fertilizers, and in order to be 
sure that its clients get what they buy, the material 
is packed in bags which bear the Jewish Federation 
stamp. On these sacks is printed in large letters the 
exact proportion of plant food in the fertilizer. 

Nor is quality the only end gained. By shipping a 
group of farmers a carload of fertilizer they get it 
at wholesale prices and save in the transportation 
charge as well. It is estimated that the farmers have 
saved from 15 to 20 per cent by this cooperative buy- 
ing of fertilizer alone. 

Now take the all-important matter of seeds. A con 
crete illustration will show the way the bureau safe- 
guards the farmer. A Jewish agriculturist near Syra- 
cuse bought 200 pounds of alfalfa seed through the 
central office at 16 cents a pound. As in all similar 
cases, the source of this seed supply had been care 


become 


beds. The farmer replied expressing great surprise 
that hotbeds were needed. “A neighbor told me it 


would be a good thing to raise them,” he added. The 
plain facts were that without expert advice this man 
would have gone ahead and wasted his time, his seeds, 
and the use of five acres for a product that, without 


adequate equipment, would never have appeared. It is 
needless to add that Mr. Pincus advised against this 
venture in early tomatoes. But he showed him how 


he could use the ground to profitable advantage. 


The Farmer’s Chief Problem 


N FACT, one of the functions of the bureau is to 
print, through the medium of the “Jewish Farmer,” 


advice and counsel in planting. At regular inter 
vals during the vear appear the statements: “Now is 
the time to plant corn, or beans, or wheat.” The 


Jewish farmer has come to look upon the bureau as 
his friend, philosopher, and guide. It has never failed 
him. You of the extent to which this 
work has developed when I say that last year it pur- 
chased $43,102 worth of material for the Hebrew «agri- 
culturist. Of this sum $20,000 was for fertilizer alone. 
More than $11,000 was spent for seeds. 


get some idea 


i As he pondered over the 
; tg plight of the Jewish farmer 
— in the matter of the small 
urgent loan, he asked this 

question: “Since the farmer 


has learned the value of cooperation in buying, why 

shouldn’t he apply the same thing to borrowing?” 
Mr. Robinson knew that full 

operative credit banks, such as those operated under 


Europe was of co- 


the well-known Raiffeisen system in Germany, by 
which the farmers syndicate their savings and lend 
to each other on character. Here was an idea to 
be translated into banking terms in America. He 


Credit Union similar lines to be 
adopted by the Jewish farmers. 

At first it was decried and discouraged. The fa- 
miliar adverse argument against it was: “How can 
you make a solvent union out of a group of insolvent 
people?” But the European experience had proved 
the efficacy of the plan. After vainly waiting for 
two years for the cumbersome machinery of legisla- 


outlined a along 


tion to grind out relief for the oppressed farmer, 
Mr. Robinson decided to take the initiative. In 1911 
he established the pioneer cooperative agricultural 


credit bank in this country 
Jewish Agricultural 


under the aus; ices of the 


and Industrial Aid S ciety. It 


was a voluntary, unincorporated organization that 
set a new mark for cooperation and blazed a fresh 
path for the farmer (Continued on page 30) 
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WILSON AND MEXICO 


HE criticism of President Wil- 
son’s Mexican policy which is 
_ set down on this page should 
not be confused with that other kind of 
criticism of which the end and purpose 
is intervention or some sort of war with 
Mexico. This latter kind of criticism, 
which looks to intervention and hopes 
for it, is a very deplorable incident of 
current political discussion. It comes 
partly from men and factions and news 
papers that think war would be popu- 
lar; partly from others who repre- 
sent property interests in Mexico 
which they think would be helped 
by intervention; partly from others 
overeager to criticize anything that 
flows from a Democratic Adminis- 
tration. But the fear of being con- 
fused with these critics should not 
prevent free expression of a more 
disinterested criticism of President 
Wilson’s Mexican policy. This criti- 
cism is based precisely on the fear 
that our present Mexican policy will 
lead us ultimately into intervention. 
War with Mexico or some other 
active use of our American troops 
is the logical end of our present atti- 
tude. This should be prevented. It 
should be prevented, if necessary, 
even by a certain amount of “back- 
down” on the Administration’s part. 
Of course, to say now what 
thoughtful observers generally ac- 
knowledge—that President Wilson’s 
Mexican policy has been a mistake 
from the start—is a matter of hind- 
sight. President Wilson, in adopting his 
Mexican policy, could have had the benefit 
of a wise statesman familiar with diplo 
macy. and international law at the head of 
the State Department. He did not have 
this aid. It is only fair also to say that 
at the beginning of his Administration, at 
the time Wilson adopted his policy, men 
experienced in international law were 
shocked, and predicted the very muddle 
that has now come to pass. The Admin- 
istration’s foreign policy at the beginning 
could fairly be summed up in one sen- 
tence: “Huerta is an assassin, and I do 
not like assassins.” Let us all admit that 
at the time most Americans praised this 
policy and were rather proud of it. 


Morals — Private and Public 


hy us be fair to Wilson. He refused 
recognition to Huerta because he be- 
lieved Huerta was an assassin, and he 
wished to express his disapprobation of 





a government founded on assassination. 
To take this position was the highest 
kind of personal morals. But to act as 
if this were the whole of a foreign policy 
had drawbacks. It failed to take into 
account a multitude of considerations 
which trained diplomats would have re 
membered. In addition, it failed to take 
into account the special nation we are 
dealing with in this case, and the special 
moral standards of that nation—stand 
ards very different from our own. All 
Mexican politics is a matter of factions 


and leaders. Some of the rebels in the 


north call themselves Constitutionalists. 
This is a joke. There are about as many 
real Constitutionalists in Mexico as there 
are monarchists in the United States. 
Few persons in the United States, the 
Administration least of all, seem to real- 
ize the composition of Mexico. There are 
less than half a million whites, less than 
one in thirty. About a million and a half 
are of mixed breed; the remaining thir- 
teen millions are Indians. What the 
United States most needs in Mexico is 
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logical end, to persons who know the situ- 
ation, is intervention. Can they be blamed 
for suspecting—what is in fact preposter- 
ously untrue—that the policy was adopted 
in order to bring about intervention? 
Patriotism 
BBs have been few things finer 
in recent American politics than 
the manner in which two standpat Re- 
publicans, Senator Lodge and Senator 
Root, uphold the President’s foreign 
policy. They are both men of high 
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skill and experience in_ interna- 
tional law and in diplomacy. Nece- 
essarily they know that during the 
past year the conduct of our foreign 
relations under Secretary Bryan has 
been pretty deplorable, but they 
never criticize it. More than that, 
when other Senators, less restrained, 
attempt to criticize, Mr. Lodge and 
Mr. Root hasten to the defense of 
the Administration. Such a bearing 
must rest only on the highest sense 
of patriotism. The same obligation to 
be patient with the Administration 
and support it rests in equal degree 
upon all thoughtful commentators. 


Mr. Bryan and Mr. Moore 


HERE can be no doubt that the 
resignation of John Bassett 
Moore, counselor of the Department 
of State, has called public attention to 
a situation in our State Department 
which has been less pleasant than any 
other aspect of the Administration. 








He Doesn’t Understand the 
Language 
McCutcheon, in the Chicago “ Tribune" 

a government that will maintain order. 
The way to secure this would have been 
to give a guarded recognition to the man 
who had a government and an army and 
Was maintaining order. That Huerta has 
been able to do so well under the appall 
ing handicap of our disapproval shows 
what he could have done if we had recog- 
nized his as a government de facto. 


The Cost of It 
ly MUST be admitted that a vear of 
Mr. Wilson's mistaken policy has cost 
some things that can never be recovered. 
Of course, if we should reverse it or 
modify it now, we might be able to avoid 
the intervention which is the logical end 
of such a policy. But, even so, a certain 
number of Americans have lost their lives 
in Mexico who would have been living 
to-day if Wilson had adopted a_ better 
policy. For the Mexicans themselves, civ 
ilization has been measurably set back by 
the turbulence which would have been re 
strained if Wilson had dealt differently 
with the de facto government which he 
found there when he came into office. 
Most serious of all, we have forfeited the 
confidence of Latin America as far south 
as Cape Horn to such a degree that we shall 
not be able to win it back until another 
generation grows up. They have seen us 
adopt toward Mexico a policy of which the 


Close observers at Washington have known 
for a long time that our foreign affairs are 
not well conducted; that too many of our 
diplomatic appointments have been per 
sonal and political, and that the machin- 
ery within the State Department has been 
very badly run. The resignation of Mr. 
Moore has merely called publi¢e attention 
to it. In such an office as Secretary of 
State no amount of good will or high pur- 
pose can take the place of intelligence. 
Moreover, nothing can excuse the partisan’ 
and personal character of some of Mr. 
Bryan's appointments. 


Simple Honesty 


HE clause in our treaty with England 
covering the building of the Panama 
Canal reads as follows: 

The canal shall be free and open to the ves- 
sels of commerce and war of all nations on 
terms of entire equality, so that there shall be 
no discrimination against any such nation or 
its citizens or subjects in respect of the condi- 
tions or charges of traffic or otherwise. 

The clause in the law we passed con- 
cerning tolls in the Panama Canal reads 
as follows: 

No tolls shall be levied upon vessels in the 
coastwise trade of the United States. 

Any person able to understand the Eng- 
lish language who reads these two clauses 
and then refuses to admit that we are in 
the wrong proclaims thereby his own per- 
sonal moral status. No statesman was 
ever on stronger ground than Wilson is 
in the matter of canal tolls. 
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The Basic Service of Railroading We Are ‘‘Materialists ’’ . 


NE OF THE MOST IMPRESSIVE SIGHTS of our time is 
that from a wagon bridge over a four-track railroad. You 
may be a day’s walk from the nearest city, but the fact 

of the city’s existence is plain in the endless movement of goods 
and people. It is plain also that the railroad is not so much a busi- 
ness as a gigantic underlying service. This service moves human 
beings and things from place to place. We get used to it, depend 
on it, and in time come to shape our actions very largely by what 
the service makes possible. It follows that the cost of this trans- 
portation becomes embedded in thousands and thousands of prices. 
It is desirable, therefore, that its cost to others be stable, so that 
passengers and shippers can be sure of their plans. Furthermore, 
the railroad must be made to feel that success depends on doing 
a good job rather than on taking advantage of the public’s necessi- 
ties. Mr. Branpeis has given this point the clearest and most dra- 
matic of statements in his famous aphorism about the “Million 
Dollars a Day” which efficiency ought to save for the railroads. 
Our whole accepted policy of regulation and public control hangs 
upon these facts. The public must have real power over rates and 
‘apitalization, over dividends, and over purchases of other lines 
and utilities, or else the monopoly power of the railroad will be 
used in many cases for private gain and to the disadvantage of the 
community. There have been too many instances of this. 


What Do We Want? 


T IS NOT A MATTER OF BARGAINING with an independ- 

ent power. It is a matter of deciding what we want to get out 
of a certain service. These railroad corporations are creatures of the 
State, and most of them realize it very clearly nowadays. It is the 
economic facts that are obdurate, and it is our own social purpose 
that is vague. Do we want to use the railroads so as to accentuate and 
emphasize the present dominance of the Atlantic Seaboard in the busi 
ness life of this country? Or do we want to use the railroads so as 
to get a spreading of population and industry over our entire area? 
What towns and regions should be given a comparative advantage 
when rates are readjusted? There is no benefit to be had from merely 
throwing a bone in the shape of higher rates to those who own the 
railroads as property. What we must do is to strengthen and extend 
the railroads as a gigantic fundamental service, no matter how owned. 
This is the only control worth while, and to accomplish it will require 
the handling of the problem from the broadest standpoint of con- 
structive industrial statesmanship. It will not be done by figuring 
dividends and costs. We must have a national plan. What, in the 
long run, do the American people want from their railroads? 


The Selling of Drugs 
FIRM OF RETAIL DRUGGISTS in New York prints this ad- 
vertisement : 

RIKER AND HEGEMAN DRUG STORES DO NOT SELL 
Narcotic Poisons or Habit-Forming Drugs, excepting upon the written prescrip- 
tion of a registered physician. We are in advance of all laws that pertain to 
the safety of the purchasing public. We believe that Cocaine, Morphine, Opium, 
Laudanum, Codeine, Heroin, Chloral Hydrate, and other Narcotic Poisons should 
be used only . . . by the advice of your Doctor, and we do not sell them otherwise. . . . 

We notify our sales people in every store that this rule must be rigidly enforced. 
The family Doctor is our authority in these matters, and we must have his 
written and signed Prescription before dispensing anything of this nature. 
We take off our hat to these druggists both for their policy and their 
business acumen, and hereby give them this advertisement for nothing. 
It is a bitter commentary on our laws that the druggist himself (if he 
is shrewd) can volunteer such an announcement. The law has pite- 
ously left this to his discretion. Even in Mantua—that is to say, in 
SHAKES?PEARE’S day—Romeo’s “wondrous needy” apothecary announced : 
Such mortal drugs I have; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. 
The law at all events. was sound, though Romeo got the drugs—by 
means of that gold that is 
Doing more murders in this loathsome world, 
Than these poor compounds that thou mayst not sell. 
The druggists of to-day, many of them, have no more character than 
the wondrous needy man of Mantua, upon whose back contempt 
and beggary hung. 
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year ONE COMPLAINS that our editorial “The Cost of Inter- 
vention” is materialistic, because it figures in money and men the 
tax a Mexican war would entail. We are, then, materialists, since 
“idealism” means the sacrifice of 260,000 of our fellow countrymen. 
On one condition, however, we are prepared to welcome armed inter- 
vention. We unreservedly declare for it provided the army of occu- 
pation be made up of American and British oil magnates and mine 
owners—excluding neither Standard Oil nor the Pearsons. Notice, 
however, that we say “magnates” and “owners”—not employees. These 
forces should form three great army corps—-led, respectively, by the 
Hon. Borges Penrose of Pennsylvania, the Hon. ALrertr B. Fauy of New 
Mexico, and the Hon. WiLuiAM Ranpo_ru Hearst—all three on the 
firing line. One trouble with the wars that have been fought in the 
past is that the heaviest price has not been paid by the interested 
magnates and mine owners. It has been the employees who paid. 


Victories of Peace 


OLE TEQUOP (“the man who talks with his hands”) has a rec- 

ord of victory extending over thirty-five years. In the early spring 
of 1878, as a Second Lieutenant fresh from West Point, he overcame 
the Cheyennes in the Black Hills. The Crows were conquered at 
Mizpah Creek the same year. Other encounters, all uniformly sue- 
cessful, were with Grronimo’s Apaches, with the Navajos and Utes 
of the Four Corners country, the Hopis beyond the Painted Desert, 
the Moros of Sulu in the Philippines, and, more recently, with the Nava- 
jos on the Beautiful Mountain. The names are sufficiently romantic. 
The Government saved a lot of powder on these “battles,” for not a 
shot was fired. At most of them no troops were present. Success came 
because General HuGu L. Scorr (that is his real name) prefers to know 
and study people in place of shooting them. He found out the feelings 
and grievances of the Indians, and dealt with them in honesty and fair- 
ness. The results were honorable, permanent, and inexpensive. Can we 
say as much for war after some four thousand years of recorded ex- 
perience with it? War is merely the deadly and extravagant purchase 
of fear. Why not train a few disciples of General Scorr for our diplo 
matic service? Unless this is done, it may some day be the epitaph 
of our modern civilization that it used civilized methods in dealing with 
the savages and savage methods in dealing with the civilized. 


And Speaking of Hens 


EK SANG THE HEN only the other day as an economic force 

and productive agent. But perhaps we didn’t do her quite 
justice as an intellectual Titan. Our attention has been caught by 
a scientific and intellectual hen—really intellectual, not merely high- 
brow, like the hens at the afternoon tea in “Chantecler.” This hen 
has a knowledge of physics. What is more, she applies it. Listen. 
The shed which she made her headquarters was warm and cozy. Thus 
she had no reason to worry about the temperature. But one day, 
when her owner was going off to church, this hen was locked out. 
Shut off from her well-heated quarters, she was forced to deposit an 
egg in a convenient snowdrift, where her owner happened to find it 
on his return. Naturally he supposed it to be frozen. Yet such was 
not the case. Investigating, he discovered that that hen had laid an 
egg with a double shell having a vacuum between the inner and outer 
layers. The hen had sized up the problem and solved it by the means 
used in every vacuum bottle to husband heat or cold. We take our hat 
off to this hen. She is entitled to a Ph. D. in physics. And we know 
the tale must be true, for (a) there are no snowdrifts in the silly sea 
son, and (6) it happened neither in New Jersey nor yet on Long Island. 


The Higher English 
HE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON has a school of journalism, 
and an Eastern professor to teach it. The students of the uni 
versity publish a paper, the “Oregon Emerald,” from which we get this 
gem concerning certain changes at the University of Washington: 
“Not only was hazing done away with, but the push-ball contest, the annual 
tie-ups, and all class scraps were abolished from the university in order that 
the new student council may start its work with a clean slate,” declared the 
professor. These customs may be reinstituted, according to the faculty, but 
they will be done by the student council, and will if they are. 


No wonder some old fogies have been invoking the referendum on the uni 
versity’s appropriation. The professors ought to polish that “Emerald.” 
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From St. James’s to Broadway 
HE EVER-RESPECTABLE New York “Evening Post” cites in 
a recent book review: 

The command laid on the dramatist, Crone, to write a masque for the young 
Stuart princesses in the form of “a clean, decent, and inoffensive play on 
the story of a rape.” 

This was some 225 years ago or more, but what a market CRONE 
would have in our latter-day books and plays and movies! And 
how they have democratized the “literature” of royalty! 


Street and Morgan 


|e senha OUR HOPES AND EFFORT; Jvitan Srreer and 
WaLLace MorGan will not be able on their present tour to visit 
the South. But may we say to our friends there that we are already 
planning for a second tour that is certain to include them? This 
undertaking has been something of an eye opener to us. The invi- 
tations are still pouring in by the hundreds. We are proud of our 
popularity—humble in the thought of our deserts. 


Fashion Note 


Mt Cc. W. peLYON NICHOLLS, authority on etiquette and 
fashion, and Governor General of the Society of Colonial 
Cavaliers, announces that his society is opposed to woman suffrage. 
Somehow we should just naturally suppose as much—even if he 
hadn't called attention to it. 


Laughter 
Fp cemetlggr oi of the “Saturday Review” holds laughter to 

be “always vulgar and offensive.” With thoroughgoing British 
disapproval, he quotes the stanza: 

Let us have wine and women, 
Mirth and laughter; 
Lemonade and soda water 
The day after. 

“Laughter is profane, in fact, where it is not ridiculous,” is the absurd 
conclusion. Just as if wine were the only laughter maker! Mirth 
may be ribald, cruel, profane; just as children may be heartless 
young savages. Laughter is a purifier. If the empty laugh declares 
the vacant mind, the laugh of resonance hespeaks the man of health. 
There is as much difference between the laugh which is only a noisy 
discord and the laugh which is an explosion of the comic spirit as 
there is between a barroom joke and a comedy by Monikre. In our 
modern sophistication too few of us khow how to laugh at all. We 
can only grin, giggle, or snicker. A hearty laugh does the body good, 
and what is really good for the body is generally good for the soul too. 
“He who laughs,” said Gorrne’s mother. “can commit no deadly sin.” 


One Woman’s Wit 

ERY CLEVER PERSONS put together the magazine called 

“Current Opinion,” but they show a quaint lack of literary 
understanding when they head an article about JaANeE AUSTEN: 
“Is the Greatest Humorist in English Literature a Woman?” Of 
course they must know better. JANE Austen is, if you like, the 
most charming of British humorists, in some ways the most delight 
ful commentator and dialogist of all writers in English—but she her- 
self would have been the first to cry out: “Greatest nothing!’ In 
her pages, as one reads in “Current Opinion” itself, “the seven deadly 
sins fade into one—ill taste.” Jane AusTEN is not to be measured in 
greatness, but in consummate, delicious, and: quite perfect littleness. 
Those who echo MacavuLay’s comparison of her characters and SHAKE 
SPEARE’S generally miss the point of the British essayist’s remarks. Hers 
is the “Little Theatre”; her characters, most of them conventional to a 
degree, are nicely little in proportion. In the novel of JANE AvsTEN 
religion is represented by formalism; passion by cordiality; every 
great emotion by its diminutive. Do we regret the lack of the reform- 
ing instinct in Jane Avsten? Not in the least. This author’s place 
is unique. She understood the country gentry of her times as no 
one else who wrote understood them; and people of to-day, too, ean 
find themselves reflected in the mirrors of “Pride and Prejudice,” 
and “Imma,” and “Sense and Sensibility.” Yet it is absurd to use 
the word “greatest” or “great” or “greatness” in discussing the cre 
ator of Exizasern Benner. Literary distinction she has, this kindly 
satirist of men and manners and the marriage market; delight she 
brings to the fireside reader, but greatness—would vou speak of the 
greatness of a miniature or the greatness of a Pekingese? 


S- 
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“*‘The Lethargic Public ’”’ 


e ix OUR MIND the one sure mark of a tuppenny critic or “pote” 
is this talk about “the lethargic public,” which means in plain 
words: “These people are dull and mean since they do not listen to 
me.” We doubt it. There never was a time in the whole recorded 
history of the world when so many were reading, thinking, alert, 
and responsive to new ideas as now in this year 1914. Some 
of our most characteristic practices in business and politics are 
coming to be founded on this fact. But the world cannot listen 
to every mouse squeak of egoism. There isn’t time. 


Safety 


RANCE’S leading tourist aviator, M. Crampet, has been carrying 

passengers from Port Aviation for some three years. He has 
taken up 1,772 different persons in that time—once 52 in one day— 
without an accident. Here is an incident in the history of civiliza- 
tion which many of us read without being stirred, while we get 
thrills out of reading something much less striking in GIBBoN’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 


The Coming of Spring 


bry BURROUGHS is seventy-seven years old, Gop bless him, 
but when a man has passed seventy-five the years don’t really 
signify. One is grateful to Joux Burroveus for a great many 
things; one of them is the wholly unaffected love for nature and 
his fellow men that he has proved during all these years. Opening 
one of his books the other day (it happened to be called “A Year 
in the Fields”) we found it asking the question: “From what fact 
or event shall one really date the beginning of spring?” And then 
one finds the answer: 

The little piping frog usually furnishes a good starting point. One spring 
I heard the first note on the 6th of April; the next on the 27th of February; 
but, in reality, the latter season was only two weeks earlier than the former. 
When the bees carry in their first pollen, one would think spring had come. Yet 
this fact does not always correspond with the real stage of the season. Before 
there is any bloom anywhere, bees will bring pollen to the hive. Where do they get it? 
The coming of spring is indicated to us in more ways than one—in city 
or country. For instance, there is that vearning we have to cut loose 
und desert the ship of state and the markets and the magazine office 
and to spend our days afield. Sometimes we yield to that instinct—and 
break off in what is really only the middle of the editorial paragraph. 


The Why of Immorality 


VERY SO OFTEN some person with an unoccupied mind rises 
up to argue whether dancing, drink, cards, or what not is “the 
greatest cause of sin.” This is the old excuse of the scapegoat, the 
old refusal to see that every mature human being is a responsible 
chooser of good or evil. To all these evasionists we can only recom- 
mend this saying, attributed to the Founder of the Christian religion: 


For from within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, 
fornications, murders. 


Manners and Marriage 


NE OF THE MORE UNRELIABLE New York morning papers 
quotes this observation: 

“At least three nights a week,” says a European suffragist, “a husband ought 
to utterly forget that he is married, throw aside every thought of domesticity, 
and go forth to battle with his fellows for another woman’s smile.” 

Very likely nobody ever did say just this, but it is sap-headed enough 
to have emanated from the feminist fanatics, and it does make indi- 
rectly a very important point. One of the worst things about fam- 
ily life is the way in which people get to take things for granted, 
to presume and impose on the kindness of those who should be near 
est and dearest to them. Suppose we really felt all the time that 
we had to try for the favor of those we care about? Getting mar 
ried even does not give anyone a permanent tenure of the other per- 
son’s good will. It is a stock incident in our fiction that relatives 
are apt to be on terms of ill will and suspicion. They may never 
have engaged in active hostilities, but they have bumped and rubbed 
one another sore; their present relations are the logical result of hun- 
dreds of small acts of rudeness, selfishness, and neglect. What they 
need above all else is an intensive politeness, a strict observance of 
one’s manners within the family circle. Why should not the married 
man battle for his own wife’s smile “at least three nights a week”? 
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WEEK after Richard's 

departure Owen took 

Dempsey to join her 

chaperon at Hot 
Springs, and Mr. Nelson and 
Aunt Charlotte returned to 
Nelson's Gift. 

“We three lone women roam 
about this house ‘like mice in a cathe 
dral’—as Sir Oliver Lodge says that 
electrons do in atoms,’ remarked 
Mary, as the last carriageful of guests . 
drove off. She slipped her arm about The 
Phebe, who standing on the - 
lowest front step, where she had gone 
to give her father a last good-by kiss. , 
“Poor little grass widow,” she said, “you mustn’t look 
so forlorn. What can we do, Sally, to cheer her up?’ 

“I’m a rather broken reed for cheerfulness myself,” 
said Sally dryly. “I am going to the last resource— 
duty—for comfort: to write some letters that I’ve 
long neglected.” And she ran off to her own room. 

“What shall we do, mouse?” said Mary, feeling a 
little vexed with Sally. She thought 


was 
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Chapter XVH 


Guilt of Queen Guinevere 


By Amélie Rives 
(Princess Troubetzhoy) 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALONZO KIMBALL 


FOR MARCH 21. 1914 


it and pay oneself—yes, that 
must be the way. Is it the 
way?” 

She waited again as if for 
the answer. It seemed to come 


ene 

VN 
ve 

‘ 


from somewhere, for she lay 
down again with a heavy sigh, 
murmuring : 


of course 





But it’s 
It sounds 


“Yes that’s it. 
very difficult to find death. 


easy in books—but really it’s very 
very difficult.” 
Here some one softly opened the 


door (she had forgotten to lock it), 
and Mary slipped in with a little 
. tray on which was a glass of sherry 
and bitters and some delicate sandwiches. 

Phoebe lay looking at her, still with the little pillow 
doubled against her cheek. 

“I couldn’t—I couldn’t, Cousin Mary,” she began 
murmuring, shivering with repulsion. But Mary came 
and knelt beside her, speaking with quiet determina- 
tion. She knew the master key to Pheebe’s will. 
“Listen, dear,” she said, “do you 





that Phebe looked very pale, and she 
didn’t like those purplish shadows 
under her eyes. She was beginning 
to think that Pheebe’s persistent idea 
of Sally’s dislike for her was not all 
imaginary. “Shall we walk, or ride, 
or have a game of tennis?” 

“You’re so sweet to me, Cousin 
Mary,” said Pheebe in her old, girlish 





way, leaning her cheek against 
Mary’s arm. “But I feel so tired 
somehow to-day. If you don't 
mind, I think I'll just go and lie 


down in my own room for a little 
while.” 

And she, too, slipped off. 

Mary stood, looking after her, 
and determined to advise Owen as 
soon a sturned to ask Charles 
atta ns cc a look at Phebe. 
“The child’s dreadfully run down,” 
she thought. “She’s such a sensitive 
thing, though—I wonder if Sally’s 
attitude toward her has anything to 
do with it? What a dreadfuily 


complex thing ‘family life’ is! 


HCEBE, lying listlessly on the 
lounge in her bedroom with the 
little lace pillow pressed against 

her cheek, was gazing absently at 
the gray, flower-filled cornucopias on 
the old carpet, and wondering how 
often she would be called on to bear 
the horror of Richard’s presence 
—whether, indeed, she could bear 
it more without going out of her 
mind. 

It seemed to her that her head had 
felt very queer and empty ever since 
he had come. All the past joy lay 
on her heart like the withered leaves 
on the autumn paths outside. Only 
there was no gardener in her heart 
to sweep away these leaves. And 
she seemed to see her heart, a little 
feverish red ball wrapped in m6lder- 
ing leaves. She turned over and 
brushed the hair from her face, hold 
ing it back with both hands, and 
staring up now at the ceiling. One, 
two, three—four flies. She thought 
all the flies died on some mysterious 
date in October. How had 
come there? Probably the warmth 
of the wood fire had brought them 
to life again. She counted them over, 
then back again—now straight across, now diagonally. 

“How stupid my mind is!” she thought. “It’s so 
tired, yet it goes working over a silly thing like count- 
ing flies. Now, if I told him—if I got him to come 
here in this room—all alone—the moment he comes 
back—and told him everything—how would that be? 
It might be better than this feeling I have all the time 
now—all the time—even in dreams. Yes—suppose he 
turned me out of the house—the poor baby and me 
at least I would feel honest. This horrible, slimy feel 
ing of hypocrisy would be gone. But then 

“Well—you see,” she said aloud, as if addressing 
some one, “I would so much rather be dead than be 
The sound of her own voice speak 


these 


without his love.” 
ing in the empty room gave her a scared feeling, and, 
strange to say, a feeling of the room’s not being empty 
but filled with some silent, inimical presence. “It’s as if 
we were never really alone,” she thought, her heart 
beating faster. “As if there were 

She turned over again, and again fell to staring at 
the gray cornucopias. What would he say if I told 
him? And suddenly her ears seemed ringing with vile 
epithets uttered in Owen's voice. She lay quite still, 
her heart beating faster and faster. She imagined him 


witnesses.” 





** Yes, suh, Marse Owen, dat’s sho’ Logan’s tree. 
My gran’paw is ben tend’ on yo’ gran’paw whilst he 
wuz confabulatin’ wid ole Logan hisse’f onder dat ve’y tree ”’ 


looking at her with a hard, jeering stare, cool as glass. 
She even imagined him striking her! 

“Then what would I do? I would get down close to 
his feet like a dog—and kiss them—and perhaps he 
would kick me. No, no! I am going crazy !—lUm not 
thinking my own thoughts—something, not me—is 
thinking them in me. It’s that thing that’s in this 
room—watching me—hating me—” 


HE spoke aloud again before she knew it, sitting up 
S and holding back her hair from her hot forehead 
with both hands. 
“Well 
invisible thing, 


you see,” she said, as though addressing that 
“the wages of sin is death. But sup 
pose death doesn’t come? What pays sin, then?” 

Her voice did not startle her this time. “What pays 
sin, then?” she repeated, frowning and looking at the 
wall before her, as though she expected an answer. 
She waited a moment and then said, still aloud 

“If death doesn’t come, one can go after it and fetch 


want to meet Owen when he comes 
back to-morrow, looking like a blue- 
and white ghost? Do you want to be 
sent to some horrid place for your 
health, with domineering nurses bul- 
lying you from morning till night? 
Very well then—take what I've 
brought at once. I’ve been watching 
you. Owen asked me to.. You haven't 
eaten a morsel, that J’ve 
nearly two ays. Come, Phaebe—I 
assure you that Owen and Charles 
Patton, between them, will certainly 
pack you off to a sanatorium if they 
find you looking like this.” 


seen, for 


HOEBE swallowed all the wine 
and ate a sandwich and a half 
with perfect meekness. Then 
she suddenly rebelled and pushed 
the plate from her with 
disgust. “Not another mouthful— 
not if they sent me to prison,” she 
said, half sobbing, half laughing. 
Mary put down the plate, and, sit- 
ting down on the sofa, drew her into 
her arms as though she had been a 
baby. 


“There—there—there,” she said, 
rocking her gently. “Do you know, 
Pheebe, I believe all this is more 


mental than physical. I believe 
you’ve got something preying on your 
mind. Yes—I believe I know your 
secret, you little ostrich—Phabe!” 
she called the next instant. The girl 
hung limp in her arms. She had 
fainted dead away. 

Dreadfully frightened, Mary laid 
her flat on the sofa and rang for 
America on her way to the wash- 
stand for a wet towel. 

Then as she knelt by her, trying 
to restore her, she thought suddenly : 

“I wonder—I wonder if it could 
be—that.” 

But by “that’ Mary only meant 
that she wondered if Phoebe might 
perhaps be going to bear Owen a son. 


S SOON as he saw her on his 
A return from the Hot Springs 
next evening, Owen was struck 
by the sudden change in Pheebe, just 
as Mary had been the day before. It 
Was as if some deep-seated inner ill 
ness had suddenly sent its painful 
signal into her pale face and heavy eyes. But when 
Mary spoke of this to him, and asked if he did not mean 
to have Dr. Patton see her at once, he said no, that he 
thought Patton was not needed just now, and this con 
firmed Mary in her own secret thought of yesterday. 
standing alone over his study fire, mused 
deeply and painfully. Some way must be found out of 
this impasse. He could not leave her to sit alone in 
the dark jail of her thoughts, like the poor wretch in 
Poe's story on whom the walls closed inch by inch 
day. Yet how—how? In some way—by some 
means he must manage to impart more clearly to her 
his views on certain questions—on the general ques- 
tion of sin and the forgiveness of sin. In a 
general way she that 
ject—knew that he held no narrow, harsh views of 
women whom the world called “disgraced” or “lost”; 
but from the very closeness of the subject to her own 
piteous case he had never ventured to speak more than 
casually on such topics. Now the time had come when 
it would be a kind cruelty to wound her by direct allu- 
sions to instances of a like nature, and by so doing 
clearly and emphatically to make known to her his 
own attitude toward them. Yes, he must make her see 


Owen, 


every 


knew his opinions on sub- 


petulant , 
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once and for all that in his innermost thought it was by 
bad faith she had chiefly wronged him—not by a fault 
committed before she loved him, but by her silence in 
regard to that fault—her lack of truth with him. He 
felt sure that once he had expressed himself fully 
clearly, strongly in the matter, she would speak out as 
he knew that she longed to, and her heart would be 
freed from the load which now seemed eating into it 
like a cancerous tumor, that, long torpid, has suddenly, 
under some hidden stimulus, renewed its deadly flores 
cence. She would see how, when he 
could still love and 
loveworthy and 


knew all, he 
honor her for all that was 
honorablé in her, clean 
and forgetting the Wrong that she had 
by confession. She must 


forgiving 

wiped out 
realize that he was 
one who left the dead past to bury its dead—and 
that in his view the woman who has yielded un 
wisely to love has not by that one act shut herself 
out from all other love and the respect of 
who obey a larger commandment than that 
on the tables of the pharisaical. 


A how well he understands how it all happened 
with her—poor child, so young, so undisciplined 

not half sensing where codes and conventions 
are weak and where strong: then slowly, as we all win 
our souls, coming little by little to the knowledge from 
within as well as from without, that bad faith is at 
bottom the crime, the core of all crime. How well he 
divined the sense of cowardly hypocrisy that was 
gnawing her—the remorse for the lie that she had 
acted to him—and the fear, the dark, dreadful fear 


those 
written 
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Americans at the Prince de 
Connor of New 


ONE of the othe 
Galles knew Mr 
York City. 

We told our French and English friends 
that he was not the kind of American we were in the 
habit of meeting. We said it frequently and passion 
ately; for the longer an expatriate remains away from 
home the more firm and uncompromising is he as to 
what a “nice” American must not be. 

Our French and English friends listened to us 
politely and went away to speak of Mr. Connor not 
merely as an American, but as “the American.” 


Frank 


Some of us grew heated, as tales of his exploits 
got about, and descended from phrases of idle con 
tempt to terms quite unpleasant and unmistakable, 
as “bounder,” 

It was rumored that he was a professional gamb'er: 
and that his knowledge of chances had enabled him 
Certainly he had 
for he boasted of the adventure and others 


“sweep,” and “apache.” 


to break the bank across the bay. 
broken it, 
had seen him in the act 

The hotel was full of 
doubtful cast, and Connor was constantly to be seen 
with them. It was said that he was teaching them our 
national game of poker and had won from them 
fabulous sums. 

He used to swagger every night into the café of the 
himself at one of the little drab iron 
tables, and, if the waiters were not immediately at 
tentive, beat upon it with his big right fist. 


Russians of a more or less 


Casino, seat 


March 21 


FOR MARCH 21, 


that were she to tell him now he would turn from her 
with scorn and loathing 

“If I can't ease that sweet heart of hers, and bring 
her to confide in me wholly—I'm no man, but a straw 
image,” he thought grimly) 


, I SHE next day was clear and mild, though the blue 
haze had increased till the mountains looked 
like scenery in a dream 

“Let's go wandering, dear,” said Owen to Phoebe, as 
they stood in the south portico after luncheon, watch 
ing the gardeners raking up the short grass from the 
lawns which had just been shaven. “You won't even 
need a hat—just put on boots and gaiters so that we 
can go into thickets and ‘brier patches’ if we like 
and then let’s explore the whole farm.” 

“Oh, I'd love to!” said Phaebe, a timid joy stealing 
into her shadowed eyes. “It always makes me happy) 
to go over the farm with you.” 

She ran off and was back in ten minutes in a short 
skirt and stout little boots and shooting gaiters. 

“We'll take in the stables on our way out,’ said 
Owen; “I want to have a look at that foreleg of 
laternoster’s.” 

He took some apples from a basket on one of the 
hall tables, and they went across the western lawn 
toward the stables. 


, I SHE mellow October sun flooded the world, softly, 
clearly, like a great, golden sea whose bed was 
the arable soil tilled by little mortals. Against 

the vague blue hills and distances the autumn woods 
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hung like an arras of lovely faded tapestry, with now 
and then the more vivid accent of some frost-reddened 
tree spreading the great posy of its branches against 
the vaporous azure 

On every side man, tiller of the soil, was at his 
labors Here the great fields of maize, their tassels 
twelve to fifteen feet above the dark red earth, were 
beneath the gray blades of 
two milk-white 
plodded soberly, slanting for 
ward in the strain of plowing—along the shoulder of 
a hill where wheat had been harvested in June. The 
rich, share-sleeked violet brown in this fat 
“bottom” fell, slowly turning like a sluggish, heavy 
wave in the wake of the plow. And that freshest, 
sweetest, most mysterious of all fragrances, the scent 
of newly broken earth, floated dank and cool into 
the sunlit air. 


beginning to go down 
the corn knives; there, a spike team 


Clydesdales and a gray 


clods 


IGH in the dreamy sky a buzzard—ignoblest of “ 
H birds, noblest of aeronauts—sailed on move- 

less wings as though dozing, in its assured, 
contemptuous flight above a world that creeps and 
clambers. 

And softly, rhythmically, like the beating of the 
day’s heart under its blue gauzes, the regular “rap- 
rap, rap-rap” of the apple packers’ hammers sounded 
from the distant orchards. 

As they stood on the flight of stone steps sunk 
in the turf near the box hedge that divided the west- 
ern lawn from the paddocks they could see the little 
Green-Flower, stained (Continued on page 26) 
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By Edith Orr 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALLACE MORGAN 


IS clothes were the evening clothes of civiliza- 
H tion; the difference was in the way he wore 

them. His hands played about impatient of the 
restraining cuff; his neck jerked fiercely against the 
collar; his shirt bosom creaked. He had a tremen 
dous jaw, a challenging eye, and a shock of thick, 
black hair. When he walked or moved his right 
shoulder. went first. 

“Bring me a silver fizz,” he would say in a lordly 
and contemptuous tone. 

And when a waiter mournfully thought that they 
had not a silver fizz, he would want a gin rickey, and 
when the gin rickey was not forthcoming and Scotch 
or rye was suggested, he would wearily command the 
one or the other and look about for sympathy at being 
stranded in a benighted land. If the waiter was not 
quick enough he would ask what was the matter with 
him and had he the sleeping sickness. 


Y COMPATRIOTS said no one ever acted like 
M that at home; but sometimes it seemed to me 
that I had not been so refined before I left 
America. Anyway it was not long before I was the only 


American at the Prince de Galles who knew Connor. 
He was “with” a firm in New York, and had been 


sent abroad to buy goods. Having accomplished in 
two weeks what was expected to take a month, he 
was treating himself to a holiday. Connor was quite 
frank in his general condemnation of the whole conti- 
nent He objected to the absence of anything you 
could really call breakfast and the invariable presence 
of diplomat pudding at dinner. He considered the 
business methods of Europe antiquated and pictured 
the whole Old World slumbering on in happy and 


ridiculous obsolescence 


Ek HAD-been particularly disappointed in the 
H gambling arrangements of Europe, to which he 

had looked forward, I gathered, as to some new 
enchantment of the senses. 

He had expected lurid 
beautiful women laughing feverishly 
into their laps great 
perate characters watching the last 
away and going out to shoot themselves. He him- 
adventure, and it 


abandonment ; 
swept 


SCcenhnesS of 
as they 
piles of gold and notes, des- 
Napoleon fade 


self had accomplished the great 
had left him cold and unsatisfied. 

“I broke the bank. Sure I broke the bank. But it 
took me a week to do it, and all the good it did was 
to put one table out of business, while I ambled over 
to the next and lost the last red I'd made.” 

I mentioned the game of poker. Connor grinned. I 
was on the right track here. He admitted he had a regu- 
lar class in poker, including one Belgian count, a French 
prince, a German baron, and Russians uncountable. 
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mm =Ww Oma With the next revolution I saw her face. It was a 
gi = surprising face. She was a girl, almost a child, slight, 
=. fair, exquisite. She had yellow hair, a skin like milk 
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He blurted it out —ithe fatal truth. 
‘‘What do you know about this? The 
old lady asked me what my intentions were 


“Show a man with a handle to his name a legiti- 
mate business proposition and he'll act like it was 
the cholera; show him a phony game of chance and 
he’ll buck it every time. And not men only, mind 
you. Inside of three days, if you'll believe me, I 
had a lady sending me begging to 
be let in!” 

“Did you let her in?” 

“No, it wasn’t the place for a woman, not even a 
Russian. She was a Russian, a Russian princess. I 
got up a little quiet game with her, her nephew, and 
an old sport they call the General.” 

“What's her name?’ 

“T don’t know what her regular name is. They 
just call her Tatiana Alexandrovna when they speak 
to her. I don’t know what to call her myself.” 

“Good loser?” 

“Fine. Seems to like to lose. 
party—and a princess too, mind you!” 


, / SHE old Princess Tatiana Alexandrovna—known 
in French simply as Mme. Makaroff—-was a 
familiar sight to all frequenters of the Casino. 

She came every 

dawned and left only when the plane trees had come 

into leaf. It was currently rumored that she brought 
with her always 50,000 franes in gold, which, with 
careful husbanding, saw her through the season. The 
rest of the year she spent on her country estate far 
from Petersburg, where, in pitiful economies, she made 
up for the ravages of the past year and prepared for 
the glories of the next. She was old and fat and her 
face was pear-shaped, like that of Louis Philippe or 

a Chinese idol, and day after day she was the first 

at her favorite roulette table and the last to leave. 

She always sat at the right of the croupier, just in 

front of Rouge, her white jeweled old hands crossed 

behind her piles of gold and silver. 

She had a last remaining daughter, or rather step 
daughter, with her that year. Her own daughters she 
had succeeded in marrying off years before. She had 
a dame de compagnie for the young girl, who was 
never seen in the Casino, and very seldom with Mme. 
Makaroff at all. 


messages and 


She’s a queer old 


year before the season had really 


ONNOR accosted me one morning and asked me 
t if I were going to the ball at the Cercle Nau 

tique that night. Some one had sent me a card, 
but the doubtful glories of a club ball had not fired 
my imagination. 

“Come on,” urged Connor mysteriously. 

“You going?” 

“Sure. Taking a lady friend. 
duce you to her.” 

Something in the words or his manner piqued my 
curiosity. I went. The cotillion was at its height 
when I entered the ballroom. 

Connor, his mighty arms flung high in air, came 
sliding the length of the polished floor, while all in 
his path scattered to cover. 

The favor for that figure, a rope of flowers, he 
curled like a reata in spirals about his head 
ing abreast of the hapless chosen one, he shot it out 
to fall about her shoulders. Her he straightway 
grasped and whirled into the maze in a step reminis- 
cent of the café dance of that season. . 

I thought I might have to save him from lynching; 
but Connor was the hit of the evening. 

“He is amazing, splendid, that big savage there.” 

“They are all like that. the Americans.” 

His neighbors shrugged their shoulders and looked 
approvingly after the wild American, as if applauding 
a new and eccentric vaudeville turn. 

As Connor passed on in the dance he favored me 
over the head of his partner with a long, slow con 
tortion of the face, beginning at the left eye and 
traveling downward. So I understood that his part 
ner of the moment was the “lady friend.” 


Come on. I'll intro- 


and slanting Tartar eyes. Her frock was perfection 
in simplicity. She had an indefinable, un 
touched, hothouse look that went very badly 
indeed with Connor and a ball at the Cercle 
Nautique 

Connor swaggered up to me when the fig 
ure Was over. 

“Some class to that little girl, what?” 

[ pretended to congratulate him; but sud 
denly I felt with Connor and 
sorry that I had come. 

“They ain't used to real men over here.” 
His complacent vanity was magnificent. 
“Who is she?’ 

“The old lady’s stepdaughter, just out 
of a French convent. She hasn't really 
made her début, but seeing it was me 
they made an exception. Come along; 
I'll introduce you and you can have 
the next dance with the little girl.” 

“Have you asked permission?’ 

“Have I asked permission? Why, man, I 
brought her here! Brought the old lady 
along because she threw a fit about me tak 
ing the little girl alone. What would I ask 


annoyed 


permission for?” 
His face expressed such amazement that I fore- 
bore to press the question. 


, I SHE little girl did not seem to be so happy as a 
fledgling ought to be at her first ball. As we 
bore down upon her, she shrank farther into 

the shadow cast by her ponderous stepmother and 

looked down at the fan in her lap, which she was 
nervously opening and folding again. 

The old princess, blinking her inscrutable eyes, was 
very cordial in a spidery kind of way. She assured me 
she found it enchanting to make the acquaintance of a 
friend and compatriot of our dear Mr. Connor. 

“Indeed my little one will be very glad to dance 
with you. You must be patient with her. She does 
not dance very well yet, do you, chérie?” 

“But, mamma,” said the girl in French, very low, 
not looking at anyone, “I cannot. I promised this 
one to Stepan—to Lieutenant Scribin.” 

An immaculate youth, whose shoulders and bear- 
ing suggested gold lace and buttons, was at that mo 
ment hanging his hands and drooping his neck in a 
bow just beside her. 

“My cousin was to 
sweetly. 

I was rather glad to get out of the affair with honor 
md wes about to make way for the young Russian. 
But I had reckoned without Connor. 

“What d’you mean?’ he cried, turning red down to 
his collar. “You can’t butt in on us this way, Lieu- 
tenant. She’s here with mc. I brought her. If I 
bring up any friend of mine, I don’t care who it is, 
I expect him to get 

“IT promised the dance to my 


save this for me,” he said 


au square deal.” 
cousin,” murmured 


the girl, gentle but very obstinate 


ONNOR turned to her with heavy and jocular 
>? gallantry. “But you hadn’t any business to make 

promises, young lady—see what I mean? You've 
got to leave promises to me. Ain’t I right, ma’am?” 

The old woman took us all in appraisingly from 
under her heavy, white lids. There was a look of 
sinister amusement on her face as at some joke she 
was sure no one but herself was clever enough to see. 

“Be a good boy, Stepan,” she croaked. “Let the 
American gentleman dance with Marya 

Just what happened after that I 
do not exactly know. I seemed 
to myself to be apologizing and 
about to take myself away. 

Marya was thanking me 

with a shy look, and about 

to put her hand into that 
of her cousin. There 
rush as of a 
mounting into 
space, and the young 
Russian and I were left 
staring at each other, 
while Connor whirled 
his “lady friend” on 
his fiery way. 

Lieutenant Seribin 
turned very red and 
then very pale, put his 
bowed, 


” 


was a 
rocket 


heels together, 
and strode significant 
ly out of the room. 
“Oh la-la-la-la!” ob 
served Mme. Makaroff 
quite comfortably. 
“How droll these 
young men 
are! Sit down, 
monsieur, 
and amuse an 


**You can’t butt 
in on us this way, 
Lieutenant. She's here 


old woman.” with me. TI brought her’’ 
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I sat down beside her. Of course it was not right 
to talk to her as I did, but a mature and sane Ameri 
can objects to being drawn out by a wily Continental 
as if he were a simple child Besides there is some 


thing in the sound of French from my own lips that 


intoxicates me and makes me want to tell lies 


Connor's? she began 


WAS an old friend of M 
| Of course I was. Oh, very, very old. We had 

gone to school togethet 

Then surely I knew his family It was distinguished, 
one could see that, in his native land. 

Most distinguished. 

His father had been a merchant, he had told her 

Perfectly. 

In America all merchants are rich—was it not so? 
Of course—Crosuses. 

We had such extraordinary ideas of riches. Such im 
aginations—staggering! Now what would I call rich? 

1? Oh, I wouldn’t call anything wealth under 25,- 
000,000 franes. 

Mr. Connor? 

Had doubtless the same ideas. 

The old Princess blinked her eyes like a_ sleepy 
boa constrictor. She did not go on. She did not 
want to go on. She remained where she was and 
mentally wallowed in the gorgeous idea of 25,000,000 
frances in heaps of gold around her. 

I left her, politely I hope, and went for a walk 
along the sea front, feeling very much disgusted with 
everything. The waves broke, pounding on the beach, 
and the scent of the mimosa mingled with the sharp 
smell of brine. I wished I were a Russian and in 
love with a young slip of a cousin. 


HE band played merrily away the next morn- 

I ing in its little round bird cage. The sun shone 

cheerfully. Promenaders chatted and were gay ; 
dapper little Frenchmen, sputtering Germans in Ty 
rolean hats, from Paris, handsome Jews 
from Vienna, swarthy Turks draped in their own 
wares of laces and tinseled straight-haired 
English children with their prim governesses, priests 
with green-lined umbrellas. 

Alone on a bench sat Connor, his Panama hat drawn 
down over his eyes, his great hands dangling between 
his knees. He lifted his eyes heavily as I spoke to 
him and they were red and bloodshot. 

“Say,” he began. “It’s no use—I got to go home 
and get out of this.” 

I seated myself beside him. 

“What's wrong, Connor? You were the ‘belle of the 
ball when I left you last night. Does Lieutenant 
Scribin want to fight, and has he sent a friend to 
wait upon you?” 

“Him? No, I ain’t laid eves on him. He’s the least 
of my troubles. He’s sweet on the girl, I guess, but 
I don’t think hed queer my game much.” He puffed 
out his chest at the thought, and the action seemed to 
restore his usual complacence. 

“It ain’t the Lieutenant It’s the old lady 

“What’s she up to?’ 

He turned red: “You saw what IT did last night—TI 
was sorry to turn you down, being a friend. but it 


actresses 


scarfs, 


was a case of Russia against the whole United States.” 

“That was all right.” 

“Well, they can’t make me see I did anything but 
What any gentleman would do in defense of his rights 
—I took her to that party and no one else had any 

(Continued 


on page 23) 
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Coxey’s Second Army Opens the Spring Campaign 
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Wrecking Freight Cars | 
to Provide a Dike 


j 

Ya/ Ba aGome and the North Z 

were struggling in snow, 7 

southern California was being j 

drenched with damaging rains. Z 
The snapshot above shows one of 


the emergency measures taken in 
Los Angeles to control the waters 
of Los Angeles River. Five freight 
cars were sliunted into the river 
stream 


RRAABWG®WWAVW¥s‘ 


to prevent the swollen 
from eating farther into the bank 
and destroying warehouses 


In the neighborhood of Los An 


ddddddddddecdda 


geles six lives were lost and the 
flood damages exceeded $5,000,00u, 


HE first division of Coxey’s 

Army to start on the march 
to Washington—2,000 unemployed 
men who were enlisted in San 
did not have far to go 
to engage in battle. In Oakland, 
across the bay from San Fran 


Francisco 


cisco, 250 policemen armed with 
rifles routed the army, put it on 
street cars and shipped it to the 
railroad town of Richmond, ten 
miles north. In Richmond the 
army amused itself with an at 
tempt to 
building, so policemen arrested a 
few of the leaders and temporarily 
dispersed the rest of the army by 
charging it with clubs. 

Our photograph above shows 
Miss Pearl Vogel, journalistically 
described as “a second Joan of 
Are,” swearing in Division One 
in a San Francisco publie square. 


demolish a storage 
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LAVA-HEATED WATER, which made sea bathing possible in 
February, was a small compensation granted to the survivors 
of the volcanic eruption that devastated Sakura Island, Japan 


Miss Pearl Vogel ‘‘ swearing in’’ Coxéy volunteers 
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Y SAWING OFF the two highest branches of a 
pine tree and nailing a crosspiece on their stumps, 
Howard Tyrrell, a forest guard in the Klamath Na- 
tional Forest, California, has a lookout seat 100 feet 


above ground. He sleeps ona platform in the limbs. 
A trapeze, shown above, saves him time in descending 
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From Any Point Of View— 








The World’s Greatest Automobile Value 

















ROM the standpoint of appearance—the Overland 

has unusual grace, harmonious body proportions, 

symmetrical and full sweeping lines, a beautiful 
rich dark Brewster green finish, edged with highly 
polished heavy nickel plate and aluminum. 

From the standpoint of power—the Overland is a big 
powerful smooth running 35 horsepower car; economi- 
cal to operate; easy to drive. 

From the standpoint of comfort—the Overland is 
luxuriously upholstered in genuine hand buffed leather, 
tufted over specially selected curled hair, made deep 
with tilted divan cushions; lots of leg room; ample for 
five passengers; no crowding. 





From a mechanical standpoint—the Overland chassis 
is one of the finest and most finished pieces of mechan- 
ism in the world. Parts are machined on the most ex- 
pensive automatic machinery until they are accurate to 
one one-thousandth of an inch. Producing millions 
of parts for 50,000 cars makes it possible for us to em- 


ploy the very latest and costliest mechanical equip- | 


ment. Mechanically no car—regardless of price—could 
be better. 


From the standpoint of sise—the Overland has the 
longest wheelbase of any car at this price in the world; 
the largest motor, the roomiest tonneau, and the largest 
tires of any car at this price in the world. 
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From the standpoint of equipment—the Overland is 
complete—having a full set of electric lights, even 
under the cowl dash—storage battery—windshield— 
electric horn—jeweled speedometer—top-boot—full set 
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Now from your standpoint—can you afford and does 
it seem reasonable to pay more for other cars that offer 
you no more than you get in the Overland for $950? 





Can you? 


= of tools, etc. 
. , : h i i 
— And finally, and most important of all, from a price be pit an. — dealer near you. Look him 
al 2 ea upa ee 1S Car ° 
standpoint—the Overland costs 30% less than any other P seed 
is | similar car on the market. Handsome 1914 catalogue on request. 
n- Please Address Department 6 
X- 
to 
“ he Willys-Overland C Toledo, Ohi 
= The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
p- Manufacturers of the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford and _ Willys-Utility Trucks. Full information on request 
Id | 
Electric head, side, 35 horsepower motor Stewart speedometer Clear-vision, rain- 
he $950 tail and dash lights 33x4 Q. D. tires Mohair top, curtains vision windshield $ ft 075 
d: Storage battery 114-inch wheelbase and boot Electric horn 
’ | Completely equipped With electric starter and 
st fo. b. Telede Canadian Factory: Chiteaitlain: ‘Seidel » Sebi Camaniiie niin generator, f. 0. b. Toledo 
The Willy ee ee eee. fo. b. Hamilton, Ont. | $1425 with electric starter and generator 
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The Duffer’s Dream 


With any necessary apologies 
NE night a Duffer dreamed that he had died 
O And that his wretched, bally soul had skied 
To Heaven's gate, where, finding it was locked, 
He clamored “Fore” and hammered, rapped, and 
knocked. 


“Who comes,” St. Peter cried, “with all that din?” 
“4A Duffer,” cried the soul; “please let me in.” 
“And what is that,” he heard the good saint say, 
“That you should hear the golden harps at play; 
What have you done upon that carth so drear 
That you should mingle with the angels here? 

Put me adjacent to a Duffer’s fate’— 

And this reply came drifting through the Gate 


“4 Duffer’s fate? IT pray you bend an ear 

And be prepared, O Saint, to shed a tear; 

For thirteen years the ancient green IT baffed, 

Sliced, hooked and foozled, topped and smeared 
and schlaffed, 

Spending my days in bunkers, traps, and worse, 

Dividing time between a sob and curse; 

Losing cach time J struck a sivinging blou 

A new white ball at sirty cents a throw, 

Until a wreck, with tangled nerves awry, 

T had naught left « reept an alibi. 


“4A Duffer’s fate? To work your soul apart 

And then get worse cach time you make a start; 
To be ashamed at any time or place 

To look your anguished caddie inthe face; 

To know your friends, cach time that you alight, 
Are diving swiftly from your anxious sight; 
To get an ‘cight, a ‘seven, and a ‘ten, 

A ‘nine, a ‘sir, and then an ‘cight’ again; 

To find your drive and take three putts or more, 
While those behind are loudly yelling ‘Fore’ 

To know each year the selfsame bitter lot 

You have the facts—do I get in, or not?” 


“Here is the key,” St. Peter said. “Come through— 
Heaven, I think, was built for such as you; 
Choose any harp among these scenes of mirth 


O blighted soul, you had your Hell on earth.” 


In Warning 


S THESE death-defying phrases are being pro 

A pelled to press, word comes to us that the de 

mand for colored wigs will soon be abundant 

and that the two favored fashion tints will be purple 
and green. 

Less than a hundred years agg the most appealing 
outdoor sport among a good many Indians was to rush 
upon their prey, first tomahawk their victims and then 
tear their reeking scalps loose with savage yells of 
exultation. 

We have never tomahawked nor scalped a lady in 
our life, as far as we can remember, but if we ever 
meet a dame attached to a purple or green wig and 
there is a tomahawk, hatchet, ax, baseball bat, or 
brick in quick reach, we state flatly right here that 


oe 


pink Prag inah 


. 
) old Chingachgook 
would have been’ 


heap delighted 








we will not be responsible for what may happen. We 
have an iron will, one that is under wonderful control, 
but after all there are certain limits. 


The Turkey-Trot Variety 


Lives of dancers oft remind us 
How to work the jamboree, 

And, departing, leave behind us, 
Finger prints from neck to knee. 


By Grantland Rice 









Fable 


NCE upon a time there was a proud dame who 
O wore the long, dangling earrings so highly es 
teemed in Fifth Avenue and Fiji Island society. 
The aforesaid attachments to the punctured lobes of 
her shell-like listeners increased her good looks and 
generally attractive appearance by at least 47 per cent. 
In fact, they looked good on her. 
Moral—Munchausen and Ananias never dreamed of 
one like this, even in midseason form. 


The Revised 
Version Being— 


HE time I’ve spent in wooing, 
In courting and pursuing 
The Tango Glides 


And Maire Slides 
Have been my soul's undoing. 


Though teachers oft have sought me, 
1 smeared the lore they taught me, 
And twisted pegs 
And tangled legs 
tnd woe is all it's brought me. 


Panning the Pessimist 


_o morose pessimist remarked lately that 


the present era had become entirely too swift— 


that old-fashioned decency was no longer part 
of the parade. 

After a thorough investigation of the present status 
of things in general, we are glad to be able to report 
that he was entirely out of focus. Outside of an inde 
cent tendency in our popular songs, our dances, our 
drama, a good part of our literature, most feminine 
apparel, and a section of our political life, the situa 
tion apparently is fairly well arrayed in cleanly garb. 
But you can’t persuade a pessimist to look in this 
direction. Benighted wight that he is, he still insists 
that there is room for a trifle more decency in a few 


sparsely scattered spots. Which, of course, there isn’t 


Mack vs. McGraw 


ITH full realization of all the bizarre wrinkles 
W and kinks that might assail expected develop 
ments through seven:months of baseball, it is 
difficult to see how any outside stymie will be able 
to prevent Mr. John J. MeGraw of New York and 
Mr. Cornelius MeGillicuddy of Philadelphia from meet 
ing in their fourth world-series clash this coming fall. 
Neither machine is old yet, except in victory. Both 
have added to their 1915 power, which was strong 
enough then to suppress all pennant competition. And 
in both circuits the Federal array has come handily to 
their aid, weakening competition by heavy raids upon 
the Phillies and the Cleveland Naps. 

So it is that Giants and Athleties still look to be the 
class of the field, and, by all the laws of the dope, 
October will find us again watching Messrs. Mathew 
son, Marquard, Tesreau, Demaree, ete.. endeavoring to 
ascertain just what peculiar variety it is that Messrs 
Baker, Collins, ete., can’t hit beyond the confines of the 
lot. <All in all, it is a trying ordeal for Manager Me 
By winning he will have achieved the distine 
tion of being the first manager in over thirty years to 
attach four successive pennants in one of the Main 
Corrals. 


Giraw. 


But by winning he must also pay the price 
of meeting that Mackian Avalanche again, a consum 
mation devoutly to be spurned 


Have a Heart! 


Being forty years old, with seventeen big-league seasons 
already behind him, this will likely be Hans 
Wagner’s last year. —Baseball Note 

ELL us, Doe Time, in accents dire, 
Caruso bows before the Fates; 
Say that 7. BR. will soon retire 
As Prery Wilson abdicates;: 


Say that Maude Adams’ day is through, 
That Sothern fades behind the wings: 
Or whisper Kubelik is duc 


To strum no more the living strings 


Take whom you will from any part, 
If Fame's bricf line-up you must rob; 
But set some limit—have a heart 


And leave that Dutchman on the job. 
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The Story of the Rose 


HE cut me loose from my swaying stem 
In the sweep of the silver dew; 
She took me away from my garden home 
And the old-time friends I knew; 
Away from the fold of my crimson clan 
Through a hallway, dark and cool, 
Where she buried my thirsty, drooping lips 
In the depths of a crystal pool. 


She brought me forth in the twilight’s shade 
With a smile, as her red lips pressed 

Against my own, and her eyes were bright 
As my head leaned to her breast; 

And together we wandered forth again 
Where the moon danced through the trees, 

And the breath of my clan came back to me 
On the drift of the twilight breeze. 


Our pathivay led to the garden gate, 
When out through the moonlight clear 
Another came up the winding road 
With an old-time song of cheer; 
And side by side on the rustic bench 
They sat where the stars shone dim, 
And when he left for the road ayain 
Ike took me away with him. 


He opened the dusty book one night 
Where 1 had lain through the years; 
And his eyes, half closed in the lonesome room, 
Looked down through the mist of tears; 
And he held me there till the gray dawn swept 
The shadow away with its gleams 
" IT heard him say 
and dreams.” 


“Ashes of roses 


“Ashes of roses 


Postmortem Post mortem 
Nol — “I'd like NO 2- “Huh! 
to pay Tax on If | was you 


that $35,000" 1d be in that 
35,000” 








How It Worked 


ITH the initial filing of the Income Tax we dis 
W covered only two Classes that had any lusty 
roar to make by way of general complaint 
The first kick came from those with incomes large 
enough to be soaked. The second growl came from those 
with incomes too small to be considered. The citizen 
paying a tax of $55,000 on a $500,000 income was con 
siderably peeved. The citizen with an income of only 
$1,000 was equally depressed because he didn’t have the 
$500,000, Beyond which, income conditions appeared 
to be eminently satisfactory. to the universe at large. 


The Coat and the Lining 
the game 


i PREFER the coat to the lining: 
W to the score.”—Theodore Andrea Cook, Brit 
ish delegate to the Olympic Games Interna 
tional Committee. 
This is well enough as far as it goes, Mr. Cook, but 
does it travel the full distance? 
It would be sap-headed folly, of course, to put the 


“ 


lining above the coat or the score beyond the game 
But why not both the coat and the lining—the game 
and the score together? 

As a matter of fact, in spite of theoretical dreams 
to the contrary, this is precisely what England does 
do, as well as America and every other red-blooded 
country which sends its entries to the field. 

There are two main ingredients attached to any 
game—the first, to play cleanly and fairly; the second, 
to play hard to win. 

The coat is a grand little institution. But the warm 
lining of victory has its place here and there to ward 
off the harassing chill of defeat. 
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Getting Off on an Ocean Liner 


By HOMER CROY 


| DL Madd, shbdddsssssssssidbhsidisséissssbbiisisstttotncinssed BGs tA 4; 
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VERY time I get on an ocean liner 
EK to go anywhere I feel frightened. 

The ship is so big and there are 
so many people and so much confusion 
that I feel as though I ought to be at 
home with the nurse. 

I always wonder why they left the 
ship so far out at sea, for even though 
I ride to the end of the car line, or as far 
as the car will take me, my trip to the 
dock has just begun. It is always a 
long jaunt from the beginning of the 
covered dock to the ship. A person feels 
that he has been traveling a long time 
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MUMUMUMME: 





my tongue. This makes me think even 
less of their placates. 

Something within me struggles for ex- 
pression, but the companionway is full of 
ladies. I go on the upper deck to find 
au member of the crew to get a clue to 
my stateroom, but all the crew seem to 
be on the gangplank asking questions. 
At last I see a uniformed man coming 
and step over to ask him the question, 
but he dodges out of sight down a stair- 
way. I wait and wait until another 
comes by and step up to him with the 
words on my lips. He waves me to an- 
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even to get to the liner. Somebody has other man and hurries on. I gather 


always been there 
ahead of me and 
piled the wharf 
building high with 
boxes and barrels 
so that at every 
step Ihave to dodge 
a wharf worker to 
keep from being 
run down by a 
hand = truck. The 
truck workers al 
ways seem to know 
the ship I am to 
sail on and get out 
in my path. 


URING = the 

morning I ar 
rive at the gang 
plank, but when I 
start up the guard 
tells me it is the 
wrohg entrance. I 
have to walk back 
to the gatekeeper 
to ask where my) 
gangplank is. It al 
Wiys seems that 
somebody with a 
low sense of humor 
has hidden my 
gangplank. No per 
son with the in 
stincts of a gentle 
man would do this. 
The gate guard 
looks at my state 
room number, points 
up to another deck, 
and motions. off 
into the morning 
I have been trying 
to get in with the 
third-class  passen 
gers! I walk 
through the littered 
wharf house again, 
dodging other truck 
handlers, and in 
the course of the 
morning arrive at 
another gangplank 


I START up, but a 
uniformed _ offi 
cial stops me with 
a question. I con 
verse with him un 
til he feels that it 
will be safe for me 
to go aboard. I 


take a few more steps when another man 
thinks up a question and stops me. As I 
put my feet on the deck another guard 








Wanted 


The Words of an 
Old-Time Song 


Collier’s is endeavoring to recover 
the words and music of a song which 
dates back to the original conquest of 
the Alleghenies. It is described in 


A Son of 
the Middle Border 
A Serial by 
Hamlin Garland 





Beginning in the 
March 28 Issue 


It is an autobiographic story of a 
family migration through the States 
of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Dakota dur- 
ing a certain heroic and splendid era 
of settlement. It is a detailed study 
of the homeliness and intimacy of 
family life, with the shine of fire- 
light in it, amid the actual conditions 
of farm life just following the Civil 
War. q@ Unlike many recent auto- 
biographic writings, this is at every 
point a human story; it has no po- 
litical discussions, and no direct 
bearing on sociological problems. It 
is everywhere filled with the actual 
doings of men and women of the bor- 
der — humorous, homely, typical 
The romance and adventure of a 
manner of life now extinct make it a 
story of unusual fascination, and one 
that our readers should not pass by. 














is seized with an idea and comes up and me on deck, but 


asks a question. 


With a suit case 
start out to hunt for 


me that there was 


in each hand I decks. At last I 
my stateroom, I 


decide to drop into my stateroom, leave blows, and with 
my things and come up on deck to wel have to rush off. 


come my friends—it 
start down a companionway, struggling 
light with my grips. 
passage I meet the 


along in the dim 
In the narrowest 


fat man. On every 
fat man who likes to linger in the nar 


row aisles. 


TRY to decipher the numbers over the 
doors, but the stateroom is in hiding. 
and it seems only 


My key says C17 


sounds so easy. I 


ship there is one 


from his actions 
that the ship 
wouldn’t get off 
unless he personal- 
ly superintended it. 
I am sorry that I 
stopped so impor- 
tant a man until I 
glance at his uni- 
form and see that he 
is a deck hand with 
a regular income of 
$16 a month. 


NOTHER of the 
ship’s crew 
comes into sight 
and IT make for him. 
Although he sees 
me coming, he does 
hot try to get away. 
After all there is 
one gentleman 
aboard. To him I 
put my question as 
to where (C17 was 
last seen. He does 
not quite under- 
stand, so I repeat 
my question slowly 
and carefully. The 
man shakes his 
head and goes on— 
he doesn’t under- 
stand English ! 
Bent and bowed 
with my suit cases, 
I stumble on, hunt- 
ing for my state- 
room, <At last the 
number. glistens 
nbove the door, and 
TI engerly fit my, key 
into the lock.“ But 
the door opens only 
part way. I put my 
shoulder against 
the door and final- 
lv wedge in. The 
stateroom is full of 
grips, suit cases, 
and handbags of 
my traveling com- 
panion. I have not 
vet seen the person 
who is to share my 
stateroom with me, 
but already I have 
my opinion of him. 
The other man al- 
ways has the most 
luggage. I kick his 


grips into a corner, put mine in the mid- | 
dle of the floor, and hurry out to look 
for my friends. I had told them to meet 


hadn’t occurred to 


a whole school of | 
spy my friends and 
rush at them, but just then the whistle 
farewell wave they 


FTER the mate has hurried the last 
person off and drawn up the gang- 
plank, I stand there waiting for the ship 
to pull out. My friends go down to the 
other end of the pier. The boat does not 


move. It does not offer to move; not a tug 
tightens. I spend the time in puzzling 


natural that it should be near B18, but and wait awhile; 


it is not. They have secreted C17 some 
where on the ship, 
placate me. I don’t 


placates, so I go 


stateroom. In peering along at the num- 


but they shall not 


hunting for the and I wave and 


bers I step off on a lower floor and bite nize them. 





see if that will hurry them. 
boat finally gets going and we sail past 
want any of their the end of the pier and out into the bay 
wave at my friends— 
without feeling quite sure that I recog- 


over the mystery of why they draw up 
the gangplank so far ahead of time and 
still make no move to be off. I sit down 
then I stand up to 
At last the} 
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“Ladies and te 


Gentlemen: 





























Here you see a veritable 
monument of culinary art— 


‘A tempting wholesome food- 
product which appeals to all 
tastes, and suits such a variety 
of occasions that it has become 
a leading menu-feature in our 
best-conducted homes— : 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


‘Pleasing both the eye and the 
taste, it combines a fresh natural 
color and flavor with a satisfying 
richness peculiar to itself. It is 
a delightful and appropriate 
soup-course with any dinner 
which is not extremely heavy. 

“Why not enjoy it at 
your table today ?”’ 











21 kinds— 10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consomme Pepper Pot 
ee ©6)3—#s ee Julienne Printanier 
With softly-toned tn Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
~ Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
sae Sees nie Chicken-Gumbo(Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 
ctions Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli- Tomato 
| Seem ee a, 




















look for tne rec-anckwauite Javea! 
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” Round idle Celadon with the Dope 
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Robbins & Myers Motors 
| ’s Choice f 
Uncle Sam’s Choice for 
stomach, purify the blood, promot« at last with its life-giving breezes. Now he 
f dige stion, and incre ase the appetite. was confronted with this wisdom: 
These Sea-Coast De enses pet on ag ered eh Aaya emer and The miasmic vapors with which 


is filled during the 
fall of the year break down the hu- 


man system and destroy life with a 
frightful celerity which is character- 


Seventy-eight 8-horsepower Robbins & Myers 
“STANDARD” Motors were ordered and specially 
built for the United States Government to operate 12- 


salt water and air. In short, they must operate per- 
fectly under conditions far more severe than ordinary 
motors are ever subjected to. 


with unqualified satisfaction for five years at these for- 
tifications, indicates their premier reliability for extraor- 
dinary as well as ordinary power uses. 


Robbins &Myers 


AWA ud le) elas 


Helping 50,000 Power Users Put Your Small-Power 
to Greater Efficiency Problems Up to Us 


Robbins & Myers “STAND- We invite the opportunity of 
ARD” Motors are made from 1-60 aiding you in your power-prob- 
to 20 horsepower. Over 50,000 lems as we are now aiding thou- 
factories, ofices, shops, stores and sands of others. 
homes have adopted them for their Branches in all the larger cities 
cool, cleanly, efficient operation, enable us to give prompt service 
their utter dependability, and the and quick deliveries. Your re- 
fact that their installation usually quest for information and advice 
results in increased output at low- will plare you under no obligation. 
Write us today. 


Main Office ° ° ° 
*y and Factory Springfield, Ohio 
Boston, 100 Purchase St.; Chicago, 320 Mon- 
adnock Bldg.; Cincinnati. Swift Bldg.; Cleve- 
land, 406 Marshall Bldg.; Philadelphia, Bailey 
Blidg.; Rochester, 161 St. Paul St.; 
St. Louis, 1515 Chemical Bldg; New 
York, 145 Chambers St. 





ered cost. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS C 












Agencies in All 
Principal Cities 







The 78 Motors ordered 
by the Government ready 
for shipment. They were given most rigid 
acceptance tests before shipment. 




















“HE patent-medicine quack and his 
I lies are nothing new He has been 
spreading the same snares ever since 
human nature existed. Even the device 
of using the season, to tempt you to 
purchase nostrums is not fresh. “Max 
Adeler,” an almost forgotten humorist of 
forty years ago, tells of an advertise 
ment he read one winter: 


The excessive moisture and the ea 
treme cold and continuous dampness 
of winter are peculiarly deleterious 
to the human system, and colds, 
consumption, and death are very apt 
to ensue unless the body be braced 
by some stimulating tonic such as 
Blank’s Bitters, which give tone to the 


Spring came, bringing all her bless- 
| ings: and he read: 

The sudden changes of temperature 
which are characteristic of the spring, 
and the enervating influence of the in 

















would be a year 
perhaps before she 
could leave the 
children to seek any kind of employment. 

The deadly problem of the poor, inex 


Conclude 


fresh trouble to 
death the problem 
of money confronted 
her. Jim had been, in 
town parlance, “a 
poor provider,” but 
at least she had man 
aged. Now very svon 
she would not have 
that resource. 

To get away from 
it all! She drew a 
long breath, From 
the disgrace, from 
the eyes of her neigh 
bors, the gossip, the 
constant knowledge 
in every eye that 
met hers that het 
husband had in 
trigued with another 
woman and _ killed 
her. To start anew 
under another name 
and bring her chil 
dren up in ignorance 
of the wretched past 
—that was one side. 


a to earn it in 
this way that 
Was another. To sell 
out to the law! All 
her husband’s weak 
nesses and brutalities 
faded from her mind. 
She saw him—witlr 
that pitiful memory 
of women which for 
gets all but the good 
in those they love 
only as he had looked 
in the one great mo 
ment of his life an 
hourago. Once again 
he was her hero—her lover: once again 
he held her in his arms. “I would like to 
feel that I have done one decent thing.” 

The battle waged back and forth. She 
no longer cried. There are some tragedies 
to which the relief of tears is denied. 

Four o'clock 

She slipped the baby’s head from het 
arm and got up. Cooper was still across 
the street. huddled against a house 
stamping to keep warm and swinging his 
arms. In an hour the milk train would 
come in and wait on the siding for the 
express. That would have been Jim’s 
| chance. If he could get away, he could 
start all over again and make good. He 
had it in him. He was a big man 
bigger than the people in the village had 
ever realized. They had never appre 
ciated him—that was the trouble. Why 
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‘*Don’t jump at me like that. Jim! 
I’ve broken one of the baby’s bottles 
and I am just about to sweep it up’ 


a 
LE; Ml 


When summer came he hoped for a 
respite. On the contrary 
The violent heat of summer de 
hilitates and weakens the human 
completely that, more 
easily than at any other time, it 
becomes a_ prey to the insidious 
diseases which prevail during what 
may fairly be called the sickly sea- 
SON. The sacrifice of human life 
during this dangerous period would 
be absolutely frightful had not 
Nature and Art offered a sure pre- 
ventive in Blank’s Bitters, which 
give tone to the stomach, cetc., ete. 


sustem SO 


“Nature and Art,” as sponsors for 
patent medicine, is good. Butautumn came 


the atmosphere 


istic of no other season, unless the 
stomach is strengthened by constant 
use Of Blank’s Bitters, which are a 


i 1S< , ’ rary » £ ‘orate: . creased heat, make the season one of 
inch disappearing guns used in various fortifications | seeuiier deager te the humen eyetem, iss acbaealice af Gees Ge ae 
along the sea coast. so that ague, fever, and diseases re 
sulting from impuritics clogging the HANKS to “Max Adeler” for his 
P y : " . ‘ ‘ ial , circulation of the blood can only be cycle of dosing! There has been no 
Such motors must be exceedingly rugged and staunch avoided by giving tonc to the stomach weet o¢ tulchor ecmment om the was 
to withstand the terrific shock due to the discharge of | and increasing the powersofthat organ poor old Nature is made a stalking-horse 
~: ; by a liberal use of Blank’s Bitters. for dope. 
the guns. Since they are exposed to all the elements 
, i oy Mibbbhbhbsisitsbsithshdddsdddddddddddhce 
of the weather, they must be rendered waterproof and VM MMM, Willa 
non-corroding, especially so on account of the action of a eiediee -\ie er ae 


The Papored Door f resh start? It 


Was Jim who 


me page 
heeded it. She 


moaned and turned her face to the pillow. 


Five o'clock. 


: . tricably mixed as it is with every event The milk train whistling for the 
That these Robbins & Myers Motors have served of their lives, complicating birth, adding switch. It was still very dark. She 


crept to the 
looked out. It was a gray 
dawn with snow blowing 
like smoke through the 
trees. The cold was 
proving too much for 
Cooper. He was making his 
Way cautiously across the 
street through the snow 
toward the house. Once in 
the parlor again, she could 
gettothe barn. The freight 
waited on the siding ten 
minutes sometimes, and to- 
night, with the snow, it 
might be longer. 

She leaped off the bed 
and hurried down the 
staircase. Just before the 
front door opened to 
admit the detective, 
the kitchen door closed 
behind her. She was 
out in the storm. 

She stumbled along, 
sometimes knee-deep, 
holding up her thin 
cotton wrapper. 


Window and 


HE barn door 
Was open a nd 
she slipped in. 

“Jim,” she called. 
“Jim !”’ 

She was standing 
at the foot of the 
loft ladder, all her 
heart in her voice. 

“T can’t do it, Jim. 
——_ I can't sell you out, 

even for the children, 

There was no 
sound from above. 

She climbed up, 
trembling The loft was dark. She 
would not believe the silence, must creep 
around to each corner. 

“T can’t do it.” she said over and over. 
“l can’t do it, Jim!” He was gone. 

She felt her way down through the 
darkness and staggered to the door 
of the barn. Cooper was standing there 
quietly waiting for her. 

From the railroad came the whistle of 
the express as it raced through, and the 
slow jangle of the milk train as the en 
gine took up the slack. 

“He’s gone, Molly.” said the detective 
“He went out by Shultz’s at a quarter 
to five. I guess he'll make his get 
away.” There was shame and something 
else in his eves, 

The freight had gathered way. As they 
listened it moved out on to the main track 
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The American Savage 


Continued from page 16 


eall to butt in—but you can't make a 
foreigner talk sense or see reason , 
“Well?” 
He blurted it out—the fatal truth. 


“What do you know about this? The 
old lady me what my intentions 
were- 

I could not help it. 


asked 


He looked so help 


less and bewildered, and the situation 
was so inane. When I had recovered 
from my mirth he was looking at me out 
of his blue eyes like a beaten dog. 

One had to be serious. “Well-——what 
are your intentions?” 

“What are they? I ain't got any 
never thought about having any. Don’t 
think I want to tie myself up to a 


foreigner, do you? What would my poor 
old mother say?” 

“But the girl, Connor. You must think 
about the girl. What do you suppose is 
her attitude?” 
H* merely turned red, shook his 

head and rumbled in his throat. 


“Say, honest, is the old lady stringing 
me? She says my attentions have been 


so conspicuous as to compromise her 
daughter- 

I thought a moment—it 
know where to begin. 

“Their ideas are different from ours,” 
I ventured. 

“IT should they was 
Why, it ain’t even decent, the 
leok at things—why don’t they 
and learn better?’ 

“Perhaps they think we should 
better. See here, Connor, do you 
my asking a few questions?’ 

He growled out shamefacedly his will 


was hard to 


different ! 
Way they 
wake up 


say 


learn 
mind 


ingness. 

“Where did you _ first meet Mlle. 
Makaroff?” 

“At a kind of tea party the old lady 
had—tea and wafers. Asked me to come 


in for the ‘five o’clock,’ so I went.” 

“You talked to Mile. Makaroff?’ 

“a 

“Remember what you said?” 

“Well—I told her she ought to come 
to New York and I'd give her an ice 
cream soda and a box of good American 
candy every day of her life.” 

“Oh, you did!” 

“Of course I did—why not? And then 
just to show I wasn’t a four-flusher I 
sent up to Paris for ten pounds of 
American chocolates. Why, where was 
the harm in that?’ 

“Ever send her any flowers?” 

“Yes. Two or three times—Roses and 
things. I was making enough off the old 
lady to afford it.” 
| Pig oy Was able to summon up a 

sinile. 

“And you took them to a ball and 
publicly insulted the girl's suitor?’ I 
added mildly. 

“IT tell you I didn’t insult him! He 
butted in. I invited the girl to that 
ball. If I took her there I had a right ; 


“Certainly, Connor,” I agreed in haste. 


“Of course you had. Every right. But 
you must remember they’re on their 
own ground here and you aren't. I am 
credibly informed that in many un 


progressive sections of European society 
a mere bunch of roses is equivalent to a 
declaration. I am afraid Mme. Maka 
roff was quite within her rights and not 


at all on the side of indelicacy in inquir 
ing about your intentions.” 

He groaned. “Well, I’m on the level, 
and I don’t want to treat any woman 
bad, even if she is only a Russian, but 
upon my soul I didn’t mean a thing, any 
more than I'd have meant it at home. 
You know how it is with us. Weain’t so 


afraid of a few a few pounds of 
candy that we can’t give ‘em away unless 
we're ready to follow with a house and lot. 

“Fact is.” here Connor looked very 
sheepish, “there's a mighty fine girl back 
in little old New York I’ve done a heap 
of thinking about since I came over 
here.” 

“You haven’t told that to Mme. 
roft ?”’ 


| iy blushed a blush of protest and 
righteous indignation. “It wasn't 


roses or 


Maka 


any of her business—a man ain’t going 
around talking of a woman he really 
cares anything about to a gang of for- 
eigners. You must think I’m all right! 


I thought of the innocent face of little 





Mile. Makaroff and smiled. It is a funny 
world. Of course Connor was right ac 
Wi 
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cording to his standards; it 
a case of being right in the 


was merely 
wrong place 


FOR MARCH 


“It’s mighty good of you, just the | 
same,” said Connor awkwardly. “It’s! 
none of your funeral.” 

‘i roused my sleeping conscience 
It suddenly seemed to me I had not 


been behaving very well. 
larly ashamed of the conversation I had 
had the night before with Mme. 

So I talked to Connor like a father. I 
pointed out to him that there was no 
use sacrificing himself from a mistaken 
sense of honor, for a convention in which 


I was particu 


he himself did not believe-—I touched 
on the absurdity, the impossibility from 
a practical point of view, of any such 


alliance. 
justified 
for 
out 
key 


I told Connor I thought him 

in using any means whatever 
squirming out of the trap. I came 
strong on what seemed to me the 
to the whole situation; namely, 
Mme. Makaroff’s fond conviction, born 
of her own greed and fostered by Con- 
nor’s generous habits and my irresponsi- 
ble patter of the night before, that Con- 
nor was a millionaire. 

I told Connor what I knew of the itch 
of the European palm for American gold 
and pointed out to him, as delicately as 
I could, that since like most of us he 
was not a millionaire, he had probably 
only to make that fact perfectly clear to 
Mme. Makaroff to find himself released 
with honor from the entanglement. 


~~ Connor had assured me that he 
wanted to get out of it. He had even 
hinted that his heart was otherwise en- 
gaged. 
tuble method of escape, 


one that razed 


Makaroff. | 





I showed him a perfectly respec- | 


the air castle to the level of everyday | 
life. And he didn’t like it. He didn't 
like anything about it. He wanted to 


close his eyes and walk into the trap. 

The plain truth was that having once 
walked in the splendor of borrowed 
plumes Connor could not bear to strip 
himself of them. He could not face the 
thought of having Mme. Makaroff 
her set know him as neither high born 
nor rich. He wanted to believe himself 
desirable because of the charm and 
prowess of his native manhood; but 
had not the courage to put 
himself to the test. 


That was the way I interpreted these 
simple words: 
“Oh, I couldn’t tell her that! And it 


wouldn’t make difference if I did 
tell her!” 

So I gave him up. 

And soon it became a familiar sight 
see the savage led about in golden 
Connor, looking sheepish but 
unhappy, attended the Maka- 
roffs on the morning promenade, at 
luncheon, and at tea. Whether anything 
like a formal betrothal‘ had taken place, 
I had no means of knowing, for my new- 
made friend avoided me from that time 
on; but current gossip made him out an 
accepted suitor. It seemed to be one of 


any 


to 
chains. 
far from 


those things that couldn’t possibly hap 
pen and yet there it was happening be 
fore one’s eyes 


a chilly day 
came a tremen 
and to my sur 


| T was toward midnight of 
in April that there 


dous knock on the door, 


prise the knock was followed by Connor. 
“Come in!” I begged him, and pushed 
the whisky and soda in his direction. 


Connor still wore his morning clothes 
and there was a happy light in his eyes. 
‘Going to be married?” I asked him. 

He grinned. “Nothing like that. I 
came to say good-by. Little Willie sails 
from Cherbourg the day after to-morrow. 
Just listen: 

“I suppose you watched 
the kind-faced old cow in the 
that Makaroff herd—things to 
pearances going as merry as a 
bell, and the bells themselves getting 
ready to ring. Some of the time it looked 
that way to me and then again it didn't. 
My feelings was various and mixed. For 
thing I didn’t take to the little girl 
really as I’d ought to have. 

“Then the old lady had a lot of fool 
ideas that made me sore. Wouldn't leave 


me playing 
midst of 
all ap 
wedding 


one 


us alone, and when I came around with 
the ring, took it all right, but wouldn't 
let the little girl wear it. Then Marya 
herself Well I had reason to think 


I wasn't used right. 
“You’ve seen that young Scribin feller 
around, Lieutenant Scribin, Marya’s 
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This Is Done 
400,000 Times 
Per Day 


Every day, on the average, 400,000 
housewives serve a Van Camp dish. 


Van Camp's Beans, perhaps. Or some 
other delicacy prepared in the kitchens which 


bake them. 


All because our chefs produced a dish of 
Baked Beans which nobody ever matched. 
Then they applied the same skill to other 
things you like. 


Now lovers of good things buy these deli- 
cacies 130,000,000 times a year. And to 


bring them to you we use more tin cans than 
any other concern in the world. 


VAN CAMPS 


PorK «BEAN BAKED WITH 


S Tomato SAUCE 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


This Dish made these kitchens famous. The Chef 


who prepares it used to be a leading Panisian chef. 


The Beans for this dish are picked out by analysis. The 


Sauce we bake with them has remarkable tang and zest. 


Steam Ovens are used to bake them, and in very 
small parcels, so every bean comes out mealy and whole. 

This Dish is supreme, and millions of people know it. No 
home can bake anything like it. No rival brand compares with it. 
Even the chefs in ti. finest hotels do not attempt to approach it. 

Countless restaurants and lunch rooms, famed for their Baked 
Beans, serve nothing but Van Camp's. There are more than 500 
in New York City alone. 

Don’t try to duplicate this Dish. It has never been done. 
And Van Camp’s come to you with the fresh oven flavor—mellow 
and nut-like and zestful—at a cost of three cents per serving. 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Some Other Van Camp Delicacies 
Van Camp’s Evaporated Milk 
Van Camp’s Soups —18 Kinds 
Van Camp’s Tomato Catsup 
Van Camp’s Chili Con Carne 
Van Camp’s Spaghetti a I’Italienne 
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“Tll Quit Before 
I Make Panic Clothes!” 


When “Hard Times” had become 
most acute, in 1893, when Almighty 
Dollar was sulking in his strong box, 
a delegation of Stein-Bloch salesmen 
called upon Nathan Stein, founder 
and upholder of this house. 


“The public cannot afford to pay the 
prices asked for the clothes we are 
turning out,” they said tohim. “The 
only way to keep this business going 
is to make clothes that cost less.” 
Nathan Stein listened patiently. When 
the salesmen had finished, he sprang 
to his feet and fairly shouted the 
words quoted in the heading above. 
The meeting stood adjourned. 


Some years later, when manipulation 
of cotton in clothes fabrics had become 
a fine art, and when it was difficult 
to obtain absolutely all-wool cloths 
that could be put into popular-priced 
suits and overcoats, this same Nathan 
Stein was importuned to lower his 
all-wool standard in order to meet 
competition. 

“That isn’t, competition,” he declared. 
“That’s plain stealing. I won't talk 
about it. Good day.” 

These two incidents show how 
straight the Stein-Bloch trail has been 
through all the years—how straight 
it is today—how straight it will con- 
tinue td be. 

And they show why it is that clothes 
madeby this house are characterclothes. 


The Stein-Bloch Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Boston 


New York Chicago 


This label marks the smartest 
ready-to-wear clothes 
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cousin, the one we had the little argu 
ment with at the Yacht Club ball. He 
used to come around pretty regular to 
my poker classes, and it was through 
him that I first met the old princess, my 
mother-in-law that was but is not to be. 
Well, I knew all along that he was crazy 
about Marya; and being an excitable 
feller, I was kind of surprised he took it 
lying down. He didn’t treat me cordial ex- 
actly, but he didn’t give up poker either. 

“One night, after a protracted session, 
as the bank was locking up, he looks at 
me kind of queer and says: ‘I'd like to 
have a word with you, Mr. Connor,’ he 
Says. 

“I told him to go ahead. 

‘I've been in doubt for some time,’ 
he says, very quiet, ‘whether to slap 
your face in public, or to talk to you 
like a friend.’ 

“*Think it over good,’ says I, getting 
ugly. 

‘*Don't tempt me,’ he says, ‘because 
it would be much more sensible to talk 


it over calmly.’ 


“*Talk what over?’ I wanted to know. 

“*Your engagement to my cousin,’ he 
says. 

“*You must be aware,’ he says, ‘that 
long before we had the pleasure of your 
acquaintance I had asked my aunt for 
my cousin’s hand.’ 

“Well, I didn’t know that, not definite- 
ly, and I told him so. 

‘*T had asked for my cousin’s hand,’ 
he says, ‘but my aunt refused it, al- 
though there is nothing whatever to be 
said against me. My position, my pros- 
pects, and my income are not below what 
my cousin has a right to expect. 

“Well, he told me a long story about 
the way the old lady had been carrying 
on. According to him she loses most of 
her income regular in gambling. This 
year it’s been worse than ever—on ac- 
count of my little poker game, maybe. 
Scribin claimed she'd already lost a good 
share of Marya’s ‘dot,’ or whatever 
they call it; besides pawning some tiaras 
and necklaces, and so on, that came to 
the girl from her own mother. That was 
the real reason, he said, the old lady had 
turned him down: not that he cared, he 


| said, whether Marya had a full-sized dot 


or not: but his father is. one of the girl’s 
guardians, and the old lady knew what 
would happen if the girl came up to the 
scratch shy her dot and all that jewelry, 
particularly if his own son was to lose 
by it. He says his father is an old Tar 
tar, just like the Princess. 

“Well, I looked the proposition over 
and it seemed to me from what I know 
of the parties that what he said was 
probably true enough. Only I couldn't 


| see any reason why I should get out of 


the way just because he’d been turned 
down, and T told him so. 

“*But.’ says I, ‘if you can prove to me 
you’re the favorite with the lady, I'll 
throw up the race.’ 

“He turned red at that. He’s a pretty 


| decent chap at bottom, Seribin is. 


“He says: “That’s something I'd rather 
not say anything about, especially to 
you. tut so long as the life happiness 
of so many people is concerned I will 


|ask vou to go to Marya and put that 


| question to her. 


I promise to abide by 


| the result.’ 


“That was fair enough and I agreed 
to do it. The first chance I had—and 
it didn't come right away, on account 
of the old lady being so vigilant—I put 
it to Marya straight. It was in the 
Casino; the only way you can shake the 


| Princess is when she’s playing. 


‘*Is it true, little girl? I says. 

“She looked me square in the eye. 
She’s a good-plucked one, that little girl 
is. ‘Certainly it is true,’ she says. ‘I 
love my cousin. I have always loved 
him. I have no wish in life but to 
marry him.’” 


1 yp een left his narrative to muse. 
4 


|} make a gallery play. 


“Seems queer, don’t it? Little feller, 
he is, don’t come up to my shoulder, 
waxes his mustache and speaks soft and 
gentle, just like a girl. Well, they've got 
their own peculiar tastes, I suppose. 

“Well—I saw it was time for me to 
I told Marya that 
whatever might be my own regret, I was 
willing to stand from under and let the 
best man win. I said I didn’t want any 
woman to marry me feeling she’d made 
a mistake. 

“She smiled at me kind of queer and 
shook her head. ‘It isn’t so easy,’ she 
says. ‘You don’t wish to marry me and 
I don’t wish to marry you, but that will 
not satisfy my pe is 
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“And then she told me the same story 
Seribin had—about the old lady gam- 
bling away her dot and hanging up the 
jewelry. By this time I began to take 
quite an interest in that story and in the 
young folks. Seemed as if they was 
in such a mess and so helpless about it. 

‘*‘Just leave that to me,’ I says. I'll 
tackle your stepmother.’ 

“Marya looked pretty scared and 
begged me not to do it. But naturally 
as I’d said I was going to, I was go- 
ing to. 

“So I interviewed her that same after- 
noon. Say, what do you think? She 
thought I’d got wise and was putting up 
a holler on my own account! So she 
denied the whole thing; said the dot 
was all right and the jewels too. Then, 
when I made my position clear, she 
turned right around and threw herself 
on my mercy. Said it was true. The 
dot was $5,000 shy, and she’d pawned 
some pearls for $5,000 more. Such a loss 
meant nothing to a rich man like me, 
she says, but if it was found out it 
meant ruin for her. 

“*Well,’ I says, ‘see here. If I get you 
out of the scrape, will you sign a paper 
agreeing to let your daughter marry 
Lieutenant Scribin without any further 
objections?’ 

“Of course she claimed she’d sign any- 
thing. And she would have.” 

“Do you mean to say, Connor,” I put 
in, “that you were willing to pay $10,000 
to get out of marrying Mlle. Makaroff?’ 

“Get out of marrying her nothing,” 
returned Connor with some heat. “I 
thought I explained that I wasn’t paying 
to be let off! I was trying to make the 
young folks happy. I tell you I was 
sorry for ‘'em!” 


| iy was useless to split hairs with Con- 
nor, or to express a hope that Mme. 
Makaroff had seen the situation in the 
same light. 

“Then you really paid the $10,000?” 

“Sure I did—or almost. I went with 
her myself to see the old pawnbroker 
she’d pawned the jewelry to, and it came 
out she'd made a little mistake in the 
figures.” 

“Surprising!” 

Connor was imperturbable. “She only 
owed him $4,000. I paid that and gave 
her a check for the other five.” 

“You did! You gave that old harpy a 
cheek !’ 

“That’s what I did. Why, I could af- 
ford to. I’ve made twice that since I’ve 
béen here; some of it out of the old lady 
at that.” 

“But you played a straight game of 
poker?” 

“Of course I played a straight game.” 

“If they had done you, they wouldn't 
have made it up to you.” 

“To me? Why, of course not. That’s 
foolish. I wouldn't have taken it.” 

“But don’t you know, Connor,” T said 
in a last feeble effort, “that Mme. Maka- 
roff is congratulating herself on = hav- 
ing ‘done’ you? Don’t you know that 
because she thinks you’re a_ clever 
chap, she thinks she’s twice as clever 
at having got ahead of you? Don't 
you know she probably pawned the pearls 
all over again when your back was 
turned and is now gambling away your 
£9,000 7 

“Don’t you sometimes have cynical 
moments when you suspect that perhaps 
Seribin was Mme. Makaroff’s partner 
rather than her enemy? That perhaps 
she put him up to confiding in you? Else 
why should he have swallowed your in- 
sult at the party and said nothing till 
luck was against him? Don't you even 
sometimes wonder if innocent little 
Marya 

Our princely Savage put his hand 
gently on my arm to stop me. On his 
face was a look of genuine concern. It 
was blank, too, as of trust and con- 
fidence withdrawn. 

“Say, old man, why don’t you come 
home, too’ Your mind’s getting rotten 
over here. There’s no use explaining 
things to you. You just don’t see them 
right.” 

He was very kind. Our last few mo- 
ments were full of surface cordiality. 
Connor was almost boisterous. We 
shook hands warmly and promised to 
look each other up in New York. But 
I felt that I had disappointed him and 
was rejected. 


HE other Americans thanked Heaven 

that he was gone, and said it was a 
shame that other nations should judge 
us by impossible persons we would never 
meet at home. 
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This monogram stands 
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in a motor car 
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“Sixes” vs. “Fours” 


space has been used for the purpose of 

defending the high-priced four-cylinder 
car. We are not surprised. Any four-cylinder 
car selling for more than $1800 certainly needs 
defense. 

Whenever a tight shoe pinches, the wearer 
makes a wry face. And high-priced, four- 
cylinder shoes are pinching a number of feet 
pretty hard this season. 

Let us examine the real situation of “Six” ys. 
“Pour.” 

Three years ago there were eleven builders 
of “Sixes” in the United States. Last year 
twenty-five companies produced “Sixes.” 

In 1914 thirty-seven of the forty-two lead- 
ing manufacturers of motor cars build “Sixes.” 

Can such development be due to a fad or 
whim, as the builders of high-priced “Fours” 
say? 


|e pny the past few weeks big newspaper 


High-Priced Car Builders 
Found “Sixes” Superior 


Seven years ago the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany built “Fours” only—‘Fours” that were above re- 
proach. Six years ago they added “Sixes” because 
the “Six” was demanded by those who wanted the ut 
most in a motor car. For five years the Pierce-Arrow 
has been building “Sixes” only. Not because the 
Pierce-Arrow “Four” was not good, but because the 
“Six’’ was proved better. 

For years the Packard Motor Company built only 
“Fours.” Today Packard cars are built in “Sixes” 
exclusively. Not because the Packard “Four” was not 
good; for there were no better “Fours.” But because 
Packard engineers and Packard owners found the 
“Six” mechanically superior to the “Four’—and the 
Packard Company had the courage to build the car 
which was proved best. 

The Peerless Company abandoned “Fours” for 
“Sixes” exclusively, because those who paid Peerless 
prices demanded the superior smoothness, flexibility 
and silence of the “Six.” 

Seven years ago the Winton Company predicted the 
growth and popularity of the “Six.” Since 1908 Win- 
ton cars have been built in “Sixes” only, because 
Winton found the “Six” superior to the “Four.” 

There is no question now about the Winton predic 
tion being right. Because this year. practically every 
prominent maker, except one, selling cars above $1250 
is building “Sixes.” 


Public Demand Forced the 


Development of the “Six” 


The admitted mechanical superiority of the “Six” 
over the “Four” and the demand for this superiority 
on the part of those who are willing to pay any price 
for the motor car luxury forced these builders of high- 
priced cars into the six-cylinder field. 

Practically all successful builders of “Fours,” such 
as Locomobile, Packard, Pierce-Arrow, Stevens- 
Duryea, Winton, Peerless, Buick, Hudson, Olds- 
mobile, Marmon, White, Studebaker and Oak- 
land, have been forced into the six-cylinder field. 

None of these companies changed their designs or 
spent thousands and thousands of dollars for new ma- 
chinery and to market new types of cars just to 
satisfy a whim. 

Through sheer merit the “Six” has conquered. 

Practically every well-known company this year build 
ing a car of $1250 or over, except one, builds “Sixes.” 

Is it possible that all these admittedly successful 
companies are wrong?  Isn’t it logical to suppose 
that the majority is right? 

Isn’t it conclusive when practically all makers above 
$1250 are devoting their brains, money and energy to 
“Sixes”? 

Is it reasonable to suppose that the one company 
which dissents should be right against such over- 
whelming evidence? 

It has been our experience that, price being equal, 
people want the greater smoothness, silence, flexibility, 
lower upkeep, and superior mechanical luxury of the 
"a 

They want it now and they always will want it. 


” 


Pretty nearly all present owners of “Sixes” have 
at some time been owners of “Fours.” Ask them 
which is the better car—‘Six” or “Four’? 

Did you ever know of a driver of a “Six” 
back to a “Four” of equal price? 

Drivers of “Sixes” will tell you that there is some- 
thing inherent in a “Six” that makes it better than a 
“Four.” just as there is something inherent in a 
thoroughbred that makes him better than a horse of 
common. blood. 

Outside of the companies that have over-priced 
“Fours” to sell the little talk there is ugainst the “Six” 
comes from people who never rode in a “Six.” To 
all such we say—Ride 50 or 100 miles in any good 
“Six,” not only the Chalmers, but any good “Six.” 

Until you have made such a test reserve judgment. 
We have no doubt of your judgment if you will only 
take the ride. 


Don’t Buy a Near “Six” When 
You Can Get a Real “Six” 


The best known builder of high-priced “Fours’ 
this year admits the superiority of the “Six” by using 
a mechanism which it is claimed will give to the 
“Four” some of the recognized superior qualities of 
the “Six.” 

How consistent of those with “Fours” to sell to de 
cry “Sixes” in one breath and in the next tell you they 
have a device that makes a “Six” of their car—nearly ! 

The superiority of a “Six” over » “Four” exists 
in the motor—and can be obtained only through the 
motor. It can’t be obtained through the transmission 
or the rear axle. 

The last resort of the four-cylinder advocate is that 
the “Four” is more economical than the “Six.” 

Positively, it is not. 

It costs less to own a Chalmers Master “Six” a year, 
or to drive it 20,000 miles, than to own a “Four” of equal 
size and power an equal length of time. We have had in 
the Chalmers factory every well-known “Four” of $1800 
or over. We have run them side by side with the 
Chalmers “Sixes” and here is what we have learned: 

Because of its steady, uninterrupted flow of power, 
the “Six” is easier on tires and easier on every moy- 
ing part than a “Four.” 

The most prominent “Four” in the same price class 
as the Chalmers “Six” has less power and weighs 
more. In the Chalmers the labor of moving that 
weight is divided among six cylinders: in the “Four” 
each cylinder does more work because of the greater 
weight carried by four cylinders. 

Don't you see that in the “Four” each cylinder 
must be doing more work all the time? 

In other words, the four-cylinder motor is forced 
to work at full capacity more of the time than the 
“Six.” It is always working harder than the “Six” 
and that means shorter life. 

“But a ‘Six’ burns more gasoline,” say four-cylinder 
builders. 

Again we say, that is not true: 

For any considerable distance the Chalmers Master 
“Six” can be run on as little gasoline as any “Four” 
of equal motor displacement and with equal car size. 
This is not merely an advertising claim. We have 
proved this by actual tests. 


Power and Performance Considered 
“Six” Is More Economical Than “Four” 


The fallacious statement that the “Six” burns more 
gasoline than a “Four” originated in the fact that in 
the past four-cylinder cars have been compared with six 
cylinder cars of nearly twice as much power. Compared 
on an equal footing, as to power and car size, the 
economy argument is all in favor of the “Six.” 

While six-cylinder builders are working toward 
greater fuel economy all the time, builders of “Fours” 
are going the other way. 

The Chalmers Master “Six,” for instance, has only 
a 4-inch bore and a 5%4-inch stroke. A few years ago 
six-cylinder cars of equal power had bores of 4%%-inches 
to 6 inches. In the Chalmers Master “Light Six,” 
which sells for $1800, the motor is even smaller—only 
3%-inch bore. Yet this motor has developed 53 horse- 
power. All engineers admit that small bore and long 
stroke make for greater fuel economy. So builders of 
“Sixes” are at least on the right track. 

Four-cylinder designers, on the other hand, are 
forced constantly to increase the size of their motors 
to get enough power adequately to handle cars of in- 
creasingly greater weight. 

The high-priced “Four” grows each season to be 


to go 


’ 


more extravagant in fuel, while the well-built “Six” 
becomes more economical. 





A leading builder of high-priced “Fours” has an- 
nounced through the newspapers that he “has no in- 
tention of building a ‘Six.’” We believe this must be a 
welcome announcement to a great many intending 
buyers who had already finally made up their minds 
to buy a “Six” and had, perhaps, been wondering 
whether this particular manufacturer would build pne. 

Now they have only to pick out the best “Six.” 
They need no longer hesitate, anticipating that this 
particular builder may produce a “Six.” Such state- 
ments of policy do much to clarify the public under- 
standing of the motor car situation. 


Chalmers Policy Is to Build Best 


. 
Cars Possible at Chalmers Prices 

As in the past, the Chalmers policy shall always be 
to build the most efficient, most up-to-date quality 
cars to sell at medium prices. The design of Chal- 
mers cars shall be changed whenever adherence to 
that policy shall make changes necessary. 

We are proud of the changes that have been made 
in Chalmers cars. For all progress is change. To 
keep pace with the advance of science it is necessary 
to change. Every change we have ever made in Chal- 
mers cars has given our customers higher value, more 
comfort, greater safety and more beauty. 

The Chalmers Company always builds the best cars 
human ingenuity, painstaking workmanship and fine 
materials can produce to sell at Chalmers prices. It 
introduces new and good things as they are discov- 
ered and proved worth while. 

It is in pursuance of this policy of advancement that, 
having proved the “Six” superior to the “Four,” the 
production of Chalmers factory is now being concen- 
trated on “Sixes.” 

We predict that within two years all cars selling 
above $1500 will be “Sixes.” Even those who now 
decry the “Six” will be building “Sixes” within two 
years or building a “Four” at a great reduction from 
their present prices. 

Cars selling above $1500 belong to the six-cylinder 
field as much as the cars selling below $1000 belong 
to the four-cylinder field. 

It is just as impossible to stop the trend toward six- 
eylinder cars as it would be to dam the Niagara Falls. 
One builder of “Fours,” in the $2000 class, claims 
more sales for his car than all makes of “Sixes” com- 
bined. This is positively exaggeration. There are being 
sold today three times as many “Sixes” as “Fours” at 
$1500 or over. Crying against the “Six” won't stop * 

-it only increases the desire for an investigation and 
a comparison of the relative merits of “Fours” and 
“Sixes.” That is all that we as makers of “Sixes” ask. 


When You Buy a “Six” You Get the 


Newest Style and Best Investment 

To you who are contemplating the purchase of a 
ear this question of “Six” or “Four” is vital. We 
believe that only in a “Six” can you get a car which 
will give you the greatest satisfaction combined with 
safe investment. Why sink money in a car already 
out of style and bound to become more so each day? 

When you buy a “Six” you buy on a rising market. 
When you buy a “Four” you buy on a declining market. 

Our proposition is simple. We say ride in “Fours” 
and ride in “Sixes.” 

Ask your friends who have “Sixes” if they would go 
back to “Fours.” We are sure you will want a “Six” 
after making such a test. And having reached that con- 
clusion we ask you to ride in all the different “Sixes.” 

Then take the Chalmers Road Test. After this we are 
sure your purchase will be a Chalmers Master “Six.” We 
invite comparison, with even the highest-priced cars. 

Any Chalmers dealer will give you the Chalmers 
Standard Road Test. It is proof positive of every 
claim we make. Judged by the measure of this rigid 
test, we know that no car within $500 of the Chal- 
mers price can even approach the Master “Six” in 
power, quietness, absence of vibration, flexibility, 
comfort, beauty, convenience and luxury. 

That is a sweeping claim. But it will cost you 
nothing to prove to yourself that we are right. Don’t 
buy any car until you have done yourself and us the 
justice of investigating the Chalmers Master “Six.” 
Chalmers Master “Six,” 2, 4, 5-passenger. . $2175 
Chalmers Master “Six,” 6-passenger body . $2275 
Chalmers Master “Light Six,” 5-passenger . $1800 
Chalmers Master “Light Six” Coupelet. ..$2050 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 
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One of the many Federal trouble-trucks 
in use by the Bell TelephoneSystem 








It Takes More than Money 
To Buy a Federal 


Here are four cardinal points of the Federal selling 








policy, adopted as much for our own protection as 
for yours. 


1. You cannot buy a Federal unless you can use it 
profitably. We will investigate your haulage prcb- 
lem and your present costs. The investigation must 
demonstrate conclusively—to your satisfaction and 
ours—that there is a saving in cost or a gain in effi- 
ciency, or we will not sell you a truck. 


2. You cannot buy a Federal unless we are per- 
mitted, through our Traffic Department, to suggest 
any necessary readjustment of your routing or haul- 
ing arrangements designed to promote greater effect- 
iveness. 


3. You cannot buy a Federal unless we are pre- 
pared, through proper co-operation in your locality, 
to render you the most efficient service after pur- 
chase—for without such service you would be handi- 
capped from the start. 


4. You cannot-buy a Federal if a larger or smaller 
unit would better fit your business. In that case 
we will frankly tell you so. 


Thousands of Federal trucks have been sold on 
this basis; and each year sees a steady increase in 
our output. 


We have made a special study of traffic problems 
in many lines of business—yours, probably, among 
| them. 

We would welcome an opportunity to investigate, 
without obligation on your part, whether or not you 
can use motor-trucks profitably. 

The investigation will be thorough, fair and con- 
clusive. 

Write us to-day. 











Public Utility Corporations Find 
Much Greater Efficiency in the Federal 


| A large number of Federal trucks have been installed by public service 
corporations as trouble and repair wagons, as well as for general uses. Most 
of these installations were made after a thorough investigation which dem- 
onstrated to the satisfaction of the buyer the inherent superiority of the 
Federal in the elements of durability and dependability. 

We have some interesting facts and figures along this line. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 


100 Leavitt Ave. 


























Detroit, Michigan 
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the sky's ca 


blue by 
ress, chuckling in its 
drowsed 
gently to the sea, 
bearing with it gay flotillas of red and 
yellow leaves. 

Owen looked from the lovely 
the little face beside him. It 
and quiet. The big 
searching the hills for some answer to 
He put out his big 


scene to 
was very 


eyes seemed 


and instantly the slight fingers curled 
tight about his (almost as little Di’s had 
done that first day when he touched 
them), and his heart yearned to her, 
quite as a mother’s to her child in grief. 
But neither said anything. Silent and 
hand in hand they went on to the stables. 


ATERNOSTER was found standing 

calmly on the feverish member, which 
during the night had become as cool and 
firm as a well-conducted pastern should 
be, so they bestowed apples right and left, 
and passed on through the old orchard, 
now fallen on senility, with its quaint, 
gnarled trees that bore Leather Jackets 
and Lady Apples and Bellflowers, and 
under whose branches the horses were al- 
regale themselves on all the 
windfalls that they could manage. 

“Shall we go and see them cutting 
maize?” asked Owen, and she said: “Yes. 
Let’s do that. I love the smell of the cut 
stalks and to see them building the 
shocks.” They stood for some time talk 
ing to the men and watching them at 
their work. Being in among the tall stalks 
was something like being in a jungle of 
bamboo, and the light air, stirring the 
leaves that were already turning brown, 
made a soft, incessant rustling like the 
sound of women passing on light feet 
in gowns of silk. 

“T should think you might get lost in a 
cornfield, mightn’t you?” asked Phoebe, 
gazing about her at the ranks of green 
und tawny Canes growing so densely and 
regularly. 

“You could indeed,” he said, and he 
told her how an old slave had assured 
him that a cornfield was a surer hiding 
place than a forest. 

“How good it smells!” 
“And how fast they work! They have 
almost built another shock since we've 
been standing here. I've always loved 
the corn shocks in autumn. They look 
like little wigwams standing about over 
the red fields. It makes me think of the 


said Phaebe. 


days when there were Indians here 
friendly Indians, weren’t they?” 
“Yes—fine, friendly tribes. Do you see 


that old silver fir?” 


FE pointed to a splendid old tree 
whose top had been torn away, giv 
ing it a Japanese look. 

“That was where the first Owen Ran 
dolph used to sit for powwows with the 
chiefs—it’s an old landmark. ‘Logan's 
tree, it’s called. That's Logan’s tree, 
isn’t it, Uncle Eben?’ he asked, address 
ing an old negro. 

“Yes, suh, Marse Owen, dat’s 
Logan’s tree. My gran'paw is ben tend’ 
on yo’ gran’paw whilst he wuz confabu 
latin’ wid ole Logan hisse’f onder dat 
ve’y tree.” 

“And now.” said VPheebe as if to her 
self, “the tree is just the same, but they 
are changed. They are dust now, but the 
tree is as green and strong as ever.” 

“No sad thoughts, please.” said Owen, 
drawing her hand through his arm 

“Indeed, indeed, I wasn’t sad!" she 
exclaimed eagerly. “I was only think 
ing how it all ends that way—everything 

in quiet—in rest 

“Well, do you consider that a very 
cheerful reflection?’ he asked, smiling. 

She still gazed earnestly and wistfully 
at the dark, tranquil tree, out of whose 
quiet branches a bird had just flown. 

“Rest is such a beautiful thought,” she 
said softly. 

“Isn’t joy as beautiful?” She 
little start and colored slightly. 

“Yes, it's all beautiful.” she murmured. 


sho’ 


guve a 


rTSHEY took a path across the fields 
toward the new orchard, as Owen 
wanted to speak to Downer. The bram 
bles grew very thick near a bit of quag- 
mire beyond which ran Logan’s Creek, 
and he went ahead to hold back the long 
thorn-armed sprays for her. 

Looking at his tall figure in the old 
shooting breeches and light cotton shirt 
that disclosed the splendid muscles with 
every movement, Phoaebe’s heart swelled 
with love, pride, and pain. 

“If he knew—if he knew—he 
not trouble to hold back the 


She thought: 
would 
briers 
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absurd 

itself 
often in our 
keenest 


“as sO 
moments of 
misery. little, involuntary, 
bitter laugh. It was so unlike her usual 
laughter that Owen turned. 

“What is it?” he asked. “Can't I share 
the fun? 

But the look in her eyes worried him, 
and all at once the thought of that day 
when he had overtaken her on her way 
to Thunder Mountain gripped his heart. 

“This must stop,” he thought. “I can't 
have her suffer like this. God knows 
what she might do.” 

“Well,” he said aloud, “what was your 
joke, dear?” 

She looked half shy, half reckless. 

“I was just thinking that if I were to 
be very wicked you wouldn’t hold back 
the briers for me—you would ‘teach’ me 
with them as Gideon taught the men in 
Succoth. Don’t you remember? Gideon 
went out and got him briers, and with 
them he taught the men of Sucecoth.” 

Owen laughed with her. 

“I dare say all that Gideon taught 
them was a proper fear of Gideon. I 
don’t believe one can teach much more 
than that with briers.” 


She gave a 


H(@BE walked behind him in silence 

for a few moments. Then she said 
in her low voice: “But you think wicked 
ness ought to be punished, don’t you?” 

He answered over his shoulder, with- 
out looking at her. 

“There's so little wickedness—it’s 
nearly all ignorance. In fact, it’s all 
ignorance, in my philosophy.” 

The low voice came again after a mo- 
ment or two. 

“But you would punish bad ignorance, 
wouldn't you?” 

“IT wouldn’t ‘punish’ anything. I'd 
help it to see better if I could.” 

Silence again for a little. Then the 
voice grew lower than ever, almost in- 
audible : 

“Don’t you think King Arthur—in Ten- 
nyson’s poeem—was tou good to—to Guine- 
vere? Men aren't really ever like that, 
are they?’ 

He laughed out, walking steadily on in 
front of her along the narrow, bramble- 
set path. 

“Too good! I think he 
prig! The most sugary, 
that ever wore a helmet !” 

He heard a sharp little gasp behind him. 

“I—I don’t know exactly what you 
mean,” she faltered. 

Now he turned round. 

“My dear girl,” he said in a 
of-fact voice. “Just think the thing over 
for yourself. Have you read the ‘Idyls’ 
lately? No? sut you remember them 
clearly enough, I dare say. He might 
at least have spared her that hifalutin’ 
interview in the convent. Think of the 
picture of that sanctimonious prig, stand- 
ing there in full armor, while the poor 
woman groveled at his feet, and, holding 


Was a bally 


conceited ass 


mutter 


forth about her golden hair, ‘now lying 
in the dust,’ and about how in heaven 
she would come to her senses and love 
him (why, pray’). ‘not Launcelot nor 
another’! ... You ean't really admire 
that royal he-prude, Phebe. You don't 


really think he was ‘too good’ to poor 
Guinevere, do you?” 
H(EBE had stood through this, her 
color changing from white to red, 


from red to white. It was so wildly, im 
probably strange to hear Owen thus de 


fending the royal adultress against her 
spotless husband. 

“But—but.” she stammered finally 
“but she was wicked. Cwen. She de- 


ceived him—she deceived her husband.” 

“Not in the vulgar, everyday 
Phoebe. She had been married by proxy 
to Launcelot when she was a young, igno 
rant girl. Night after night during that 
long, false bridal journey they lay side 
by side with his bare sword between 
them. But swords can't divide hearts 
and thoughts.” 

He took a step toward her in the nar 
row path, and, framing her face in his 
hands, raised it so that he could look 
into her eyes. Hie held her to him an in 
stant, then released her. 

“You may be very sure of this,’ he con- 
tinued, resuming his walk ahead of her: 
“that no matter what you had done, I 
shouldn’t let you crawl about the floor 
while I preached to you from the heights 
of my self-righteousness.” 

Phoebe walked behind him dumbly, her 
thoughts all in a bright, confused tangle 


sense, 


like the particolored ribbons that issue 
from a juggler’s mouth. She was too 











Keeps rooms 
always at 70° 





You can keep your home stead- 
ily at one temperature—whether 
on cool, raw, or stormy days. 
No matter how great or sudden 
the range of winter weather, you 
can hold the indoor temperature 
at just the degree desired for the 
comfort and health protection of 
the children and grown-ups by 
use of an 


IDEAL 


{PE Son REGITHERM 


It is a mechanical servant which keeps a close 
watch on the temperature of your rooms. The 
REGITHERM can be regularly set at any 
temperature from 60° to 80°—usually 70°; then 
you pay it no further attention, all winter. If 
the outside temperature rises or drops, the 
REGITHERM sensitively feels the change 
and instantly moves the draft or check-damp- 
ers of the Heater, to make the fire burn faster or 
slower and yield the exact degree of constant 
comfort. It never tires, never runs down; 
never over-heats or under-heats. REGI- 
THERM is all metal, has no diaphragms, 
clock work or batteries to replenish or repair; 
coal savings pay its cost in a few winters. 
Easily added to old heating outfits 
Write for ‘New Heating Aids’’ booklet—tells 
all about the REGI- 
THERM, SYLPHON 
Packless Radiator 
Valves (never can leak 
around stem), also 
about NORWALL Air 
Valves (for best heat 
ing work from radia- 
tors)—and other labor 
and coal-saving de- 
vices. Write today. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR(OMPANY 


Write Department K CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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Stillwell-California-Homes ~ 
and Bungalows 
solve the high-cost -of- 
ilding problem. 
STILLWELL 
BUILDING 
PLANS 
help the contractor 


to please the owner; 
pay big dividends on 
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Stillwell Homes are distinctive, artistic, comfort- 


their cost. 
able in any climate. Inexpensive to build. Easy to sell. 


Our Books give photos plans—costs full descriptions. 
**REPRESENTATIVE CALIVORSIA HORES” 4 ALL 3 


cehemanem tn . aLows Sencieagse ,, BOOKS 
“ FOR$1 


61 inexpensive homes ,$600 to $2000—Pric 
STPAID 








“LITTLE BUNGALOWS” 
24 perfect little homes , $300 to $1400—Price 25« 
We Sell Books and Blue Prints on a Money-Back Guarantee 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects } 
4186 HENNE BLDG., LOS ANGELES 





SECTIONAL 


FURNITURE 










This beautiful table is made of best 
solid quarter sawn WHITE oak —in 
sections You put them together, in 
ten minutes, and it is yours at our 


Factory pi rice 


Fousave the 
price of at 
ordinary table, 




















rates, Complete 
instructions. / 
the work. Hundreds of pat- 
terns in our complete catalog 
—FREE. Send postal today. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co, 
813 Dorr St., Toledo, 0. 


I Teach English 
to Busy People 


, personal mail courses are 
ople— 


can do 





My — ate 
ly prep ne for busy pe 
s, salesmen, 
je, and othe 
/ who feel the need of “brushing up” their 
J lish but have little time for study. I 

give you a greatly enlarged vocabulary and 
ymmand of good English in a few easy, interest- 
Just a few minutes spare time daily fora few 
weeks will correct your errors and enable you to express 
yourself fluently without embarrassing mistakes, Inex- 
pensive; no text books to buy. Write for full details, 


WASHBURNE SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Dept.A Milwaukee, Wis. 


((/practical ex 
ing lessons 
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bewildered to take real comfort from his 
words, yet there was a balm in them that 


soothed that steady, bitter pain in her 
heart. And, presently out of the bewil- 
dering, snarled brightness of these 


one clear and golden—a 
piercing her darkness like a 


thoughts came 
ray of hope 


magic blade. He had found excuses for 
Guinevere! Maybe—maybe But no. 
It was impossible. He could judge Guine- 
vere with leniency because she was so 
far apart from him—but for his own 
wife—the woman who slept on his heart 


—who might some day bear his son! He 
would not be human if he did not have 
for her another judgment. And then, be- 
sides, the child—the child that he thought 
his! The child that he thought his! No, 
Guinevere had not been as false as she, 
Phebe, had been. She had not gone to 
the king soiled and stained, letting him 
believe her pure—letting him by marriage 
with her assume the fatherhood of a 
child not his. There it was—the unfor- 
givable, the inexpiable—the awful false- 
ness on which she had reared her brittle 
palace of joy. What had she and joy to 
do with each other? She had snatched 
at the cloak of what she thought passing 
happiness, and it had come away in her 


selfish, feverish grasp, disclosing the 
stark figure of vain Remorse barring 
her way. 

YUDDENLY Owen sprang aside and 
J pressed in among the twigs of a 
thicket near the creek, which they had 


now reached. She followed him to the 
edge of the tangle, wondering what it 
was that he had seen. 

When he came back—from between his 


big fingers, carefully hollowed, there 
peeped the sleek, tiny head of a field 
sparrow—with its scared eyes so like 


blackberry seeds. 
Owen opened his fingers slightly 
showed her one little chafed claw. 
“It was caught in a forked twig,” he 


and 
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said. “If I hadn’t happened to see it, it 
would have starved to death.” 

“Oh,” said Phoebe, her eyes suddenly 
full of tears, “how kind, how kind you 
are to everything!” 

Owen smiled at her over the bird’s 
timid, bright-eyed head. “You talk of 


"said he. “This 
‘wicked’ enough to 


Guinevere’s ‘wickedness,’ 
poor little mite was 
get itself caught in a forked twig. All 
young things that wrong,’ as they 
say, are just birds in forked twigs.” He | 
opened his hand, lifting it toward the 
sky with the little fluff of feathers quiv- 
ering on it. An instant’s doubting pause 
—then, like a shot from a magic sling— 
away—out—up sped the tiny life. 


‘or, 
go 


HEY entered the orchard by the south- 
west gate, and walked toward the 
sound of hammering along aisles of trees 
already stripped for the market. And 


these young trees, so vigorous and sym- 
metrical, on which, only here and there, 


hung reddish fruit too small and poor 
to be worth gathering, seemed very sad 
to Phebe. Patient dryads they looked to 
her, from whom all their rosy offspring 
had been taken away. 

“Tt was so gay and cheerful in here a 
week ago,” she said, “and now the poor 
trees look sad in their dark green 
dresses with all the apples gone.” 

Owen stopped and took a= graceful 
bough in his hand. “Yes,” he answered, 
“but think of the magic secret that each 
of these bare twigs knows. Thousands 
of blossoms hidden here—thousands more 
of apples We shall be here next 
please Providence—and you will 
see these sober things in bloom—each a 
tent worthy of Pari Banou and her lover.” 

But in — ’s heart was the sick 
thought: “Can I stand it till the spring? 
This pain, ai the time—all the time?” 

“It must be wonderful,” she said aloud. 
them. But all these—” 
she stooped and picked up an apple from 
the pile of discards near which they 
stood——“they look fresh and sound. 
It seems such a waste to leave them—” 

“Look carefully,” he said. “No matter 
how sound they seem, they have each their 
secret, too—a dark little secret this time.” 

“How?” she asked, turning the glossy, 
scarlet fruit in her hands and gazing at it. 


so 


so 


FE took the apple from her and showed 

her a tiny, dark speck near the stem. 

“It's only a he said, “but it 
goes to the core. I'll show you.” 


speck,” 


Wait 


He twisted the apple in two with a 
turn of his strong wrists. “There! You 
see?’ he said. 

And Phebe saw that the one black 


speck ran in a little to the heart 


of the fruit. 


groove 





“Just one worm,” he 
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“Here comes an Indian—the machine | 
that evolved motorcycle electricity” : 


4 electrical equipment has 


by the Indian for motorcycle 
most extensive recognition 


cept the famous comfort feature originated in 1913— 


the Cradle Spring Frame. 
Behind this success is a 


story of more than twelve 


months engineering endeavor—research— deliberation 


selection—test 
end. 


and costly experimentation without 
Not until the Engineering Department had 


stamped its final O. K. on every minute mechanism 
was the following announcement made: 


Sudan 


for 1914—all standard 

models equipped with electric 
head light, electric tail light, 
electric signal and two sets 
of high amperage storage 
batteries. 








The Indian electric lighting sys- 
tem, especially, qualifies as the 
most advanced mode of illumi- 
nation today for the motorcycle. 
In its mechanical principles it is 


—economy 


Each battery is ample for 750 
miles of night riding—cost of 
recharging is very small. The 
total electrical mechanism is 
protected against vibration and 





Prices: 


SEND FOR 


Branches and 


Atlanta 








Chicago San Francisco 


Denver 

















2,500 Indian dealers throughout the world are ready to 
demonstrate the electrically-equipped Indian to you. 


$200 to $325 f. o. b. factory. 


Hendee Manufacturing Co., 802 State St., Springfield, Mass. 





Two-Sixty Standard Model, with full electrical equipment, $260.00, f. 0. b. factory 


Motocucle 


soundly based on all the electric 
lighting experience which auto- 
mobile engineers have worked 
out. The fact that over 95% of 
all automobile manufacturers 
have adopted electric systems 
is sufficient indication that the 
trend in motorcycle design and 
appliance must likewise be an 
electric one. The Indian elec- 
tric system has been proven at 
all the cardinal points 


—powerfulness —-convenience —-wear 
—reliability 


—accident resistance 


shock by the Cradle Spring 
Frame and Fork—devices which 
playa large part inthesuccessful 
application of motorcycle elec- 
tricity as evolved by the Indian. 
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Service Stations: 


London 
Toronto 


Kansas City 
Melbourne 
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Travel on “A.B.A.” Cheques 


They will relieve you from the risk of carrying large amounts of cash. 
They will simplify your calculations in foreign currency. They will free you 
from the annoyance and expense of exchanging money at frontiers. 


Get them at your Bank 


lf your own bank ts not yel 
supplied with “A.B.A.” 
Cheques, write us for the 
hooklet and for information 
as to where the cheques mays 
be obtained in your vicinity 


BANKERS TRUST CO., New York City 


“A.B.A.” (American Bankers Association) Cheques will 
make your money matters as simple as though you carried 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 bills engraved with their exchange values 
in the moneys of the various nations. They are as safe to 
carry as your personal check book, because your counter 
signature (which identifies you) is required to make them good 
and because they may be replaced if lost or stolen. 


They are accepted exactly like currency by hotels, railway 
and steamship lines generally, and by the best shops in every 
Se They may be cashed by 50,000 banks throughout the 
world. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are the only travelers’ cheques issued 
under authority of the American Bankers Association. They 
are the only travelers’ cheques which can be accepted, under 
the law, for U. S. Customs duties. 


A.B. 


Be sure that you get 
++ American 

Bank 

Bisker:, Cheques 
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This Charming House 
Shipped to Y ou Complete 
Wherever Y ou Live 





Nine Years of ALADDIN Success 


The North American Construction Company Originated, Perfected 
and Established the Readi-Cut System of House Construction 


The Home Builder is assuved of 
highest grades of material backed 
up by helpful, practical Service. 
You want this kind of help in your Home 


The Aladdin reputation is known 
in every community in the United 


States. Aladdin houses dot the 
landscape in forty-eight states. Nine 


years’ success has established the Aladdin Building problems. Put this Great 
Readi-Cut System as firmly as the Stee! Home Building Organization in your 
Skyscraper Ready Cut service. The Aladdin 


System. Aladdin Qual- 
- ity is as firmly estab 
lished as the integrity of 
your own savings bank. 


Catalog tells what this 
means to you. Get your 
catalog now. Ask for 
Catalog No.6. Address 


Ask 
About Our 


$1-a-Knot 


Guarantee 


North American Construction Company 
63 Aladdin Ave. Bay City, Mich. 


Can. Branch tion Co., C. P. R. Bldg., Torontc 
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throwing away the halves, “and the 
whole fruit’s good for nothing but pigs 


or bulk.” The blood rushed suddenly into 
her face. 

“But all the rest was good!” she cried 
passionately; “why do you throw it in 
the dirt?” ; 


YHE stood gazing at the broken fruit 
“J now smeared with red dust, and her 
dark eyes had a pained, almost angry, 
protest in them. He knew so well what 
she was thinking! He raged inwardly at 
his cruel, momentary forgetfulness. 

“Of course the rest was good,” he said 
lightly. “It’s only that for the winter mar 
ket they don’t keep when they’re like that. 
Apple merchants ask far more than 
philosophers. They won’t be satisfied 
with anything short of perfection.” 

“It seems cruel somehow she said, 
all pale and listless again. “But, of course, 
went to the heart If 
it had only been on the outside 

He put his arm about her as they went 
on. “You mustn't talk so woefully, as 
if apples were human beings,” he said, 
smiling. “Sometimes a worm at that 
strange thing, the human heart, only 
sweetens it. I can’t imagine a more 
deadly companion than a flawless human 
being. dear Woebegone.” : 

“But just faults are different 
black spot in the heart 

“Even that apple didn't have a black 
spot in its heart, Phebe. Downer and I 
are far too proud to allow that to hap 
pen. That worm just took his selfish fill 
from one tiny corner. A black spot at 
the heart would come from some disease 


from a 


of the apple itself, and we don’t have 
that kind at World’s-End.” 
“But you threw it in the dirt.” 
“I did it without thinking.” 
“Yes—just naturally. It was blem 


ished—men don’t like blemished things.” 
“Your knowledge of men is, of course, 
beyond question,” laughed Owen. 








‘blemished’ 
perhaps 


“What you might call 
women have been loved more 
than any others.” 

“How could that be?’ 

“Because sometimes they have the most 
lovable natures and the warmest hearts.” 

“Suppose a man found it out—after- 
ward?” Owen gave that soft laugh again. 

“From your awe-stricken tone,” he said, 
“I suppose that you fancy him slaying 
her, or crying ‘Avaunt, wanton!’ in a ter 
rible voice, and turning on his superior 
lieel to leave*her forever to remorse.” 


Po walked on blindly for another 
moment, clinging to his arm, through 
which tte had drawn her hand. Then she 
faltered: “Well—what would he do?” 

“If he were a real man,” said Owen, 
striking with his stick at the drooping 
boughs, “I should think he might be so 
devilish sorry for her that he'd love her all 
the more to make up to her for all she’d 
suffered.” 

“Oh! It’s turning black!” cried Phebe, 
and she fell against him, grasping with 
her other hand. 

He sat down on the warm, dry earth, 


and laid her with her head upon his 
knees. When he saw that she had 
recovered and was not going to faint 


he said: 

“You know, Phobe—Mary’s been tell- 
ing tales on you. It seems that you don’t 
eat enough to maintain a mosquito. Now, 
while I’ve got you so entirely at my 
mercy, you've got to promise me some- 
thing. Either you promise that from this 
time forward you'll eat properly or I 
phone for Charles Patton as soon as we 


get back to the house.” 
“Oh, I promise—I do promise—” she 
said. He pulled her up into his arms, 


holding her jealously. 

“You little imp!” he said brokenly, “to 
dare go fretting over things you won't 
tell me of—you wicked child! Don’t you 
know me yet?” 





“I know that much,” she said with ————— 
dreary obstinacy. (To be continued next week) 
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A Number of Things 


The Swallow Chasers 


ERSONAL property taxes have been 

a stale joke in this country for some 
years now. Nevertheless, Tax Commis 
sioners Fackler and Agnew of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have found some provision in the 
1914 tax laws under which (according to 
report) they will levy on John D. Rocke 
feller for $35,000,000, or $6,000,000 more 
than the famous near-fine of a few years 
ago. Preparatory to this unique feat in the 
annals of the bureaucratic vaudeville 
which taxation often is, the commis 
sioners have shut themselves up in their 
office with an adding machine, and are 
handicapped in their work, we are told, 
because the machine adds only five col 


umns of figures. Our guess is that 
Messrs. Fackler and Agnew must be in- 


tentionally contributing a comic relief to 


our muddle of taxation, for we know 
that Mr. Fackler at least has an intelli- 
gent insight into the fundamental prin 


ciples of this science. 


Local Color 


N American who is going to England 

to manage a railroad says: 

“There are 32,000 employees of the 
Great Fastern Railway, and I am sure 
there are several competent men among 
that number. I shall make it my busi 
ness to get personally in touch with the 
staff and help along those who have 
merit.” 

One seldom sees anything so ineffabl) 
and complacently British. How popular 


he will be over there! 


It’s Different in England 


PROPOS of this same man’s job, the 
accurate “Evening Post” (New York) 
makes some observations which go to the 
heart of our transportation problem: 
“When the shareholders of the Great 
Eastern hold quarterly or annual meet 
ings, Thornton will be called upon to an 
swer all kinds of leading questions re 
garding his operating methods. And he 











will not have two or three high-priced 
lawyers at his elbow to answer for him 
or rule the shareholder out of order. 
There a chairman would not dare to 
order his shareholders ‘to vote first and 
GTI vs — pi - 









discuss the matter afterward.’ At the 
annual and quarterly meetings the share 
holders are the owners, and not the 
servants.” 

How different things would have been 
with the New York, New Haven & Hart 
ford if Mellen had had to stand up to 
this sort of treatment! Hadn’t we bet 
ter domesticate a few true-blue British 
shareholders for some of our utilities? 
One of the facts which are being ignored 
in our present discussion of the New 
Haven Railroad and other corporations 
is that an appreciable portion of the 
blame rests on the small shareholders 
who never go to the meetings. 


A Pinkerton for the Sun 


FE like these almost disembodied 

souls who write “defenses of 
monogamy.” We hope they will find time 
to defend health, honesty, and the com- 
position of water now constituted. 
What would become of civilization and 
the well-filled columns of our magazines 
if it were not for these custodians of the 
innermost? It was the White Knight in 
Lewis Carroll’s “Through the Looking 
(;lass and What Alice Found There” who 
had his horse wear anklets round his 
feet to guard against the bites of sharks. 
“An invention of my own,” as he proudly 
observed. 


as 


Warnings 


FREQUENT 
servative 


headline in the con 
press is this: “A Warn 
from Mr. Taft,” or “William H. 
Warns Against Present-Day Dan 
gers.” The range of subjects runs all the 
way from altruism to whisky. Being 
somewhat in the warning business our 
selves, we sympathize with this activity; 
and yet Mr. Taft himself is a very nota- 
ble warning to those interested in for 
ward-looking politics. His career warns 
us that a statesman must plan and lead 
and control. He must read the purposes 
of his generation and must not be turned 
from his projects by merely legal prece- 
dents or by interested pressure masking 
as public opinion. Mr. Taft does a serv- 
ice in cautioning people against various 
dangers. ‘lis career warns us how we 
must deal with them 


ing 


Taft 
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Quality 


Body too Qualit Body t @nly Body correct Quality too Quality Body too Quality Body correct Quality Body too Quality Body too 
low light for _ , ~a od for ome medium oot for medium heavy for medium for your high light for high heavy for 
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Only 1 oil in 9 is correct for your car 


That is conservative. 


There are two vital factors 
in automobile motor lubri- 
cation. One is the oil’s gua/- 
ity. The other is the fitness 
of the oil’s ody for your type 
of motor. 


There are many variations 
in the dody of oils. 


Only one is correct for your 
motor. 


There are also many varia- 
tions in gua/ity. But, under 
the heat of service in your 
motor, only one qua/ity will 
show maximum lubricating 
efficiency. 

What if your oil is below 
the highest gua/ity or incor- 
rect in body. 


Loss of power or undue 
friction, or both, must result. 


Repair bills follow. 
Consumption of gasoline 
and oil mounts up. 
Two motor demands 


sé ed 
want correct 
But you will 
it by chance. 


You may 
lubrication. 
seldom get 


It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that you find the oil 
whose ody suits your motor 


car can be determined only by de- 
tailed motor analysis—backed by 
scientific lubricating experience. 


How friction hides 


We are sometimes asked 
why incorrect lubrication 
does not always show up 
quickly in a motor. 


That is an interesting ques- 
tion. 


Some years ago motor parts 
were more exposed. Cars 
were often under-powered. 
Noise, overheating and loss 
of power gave the motorist 
timely warnings to investigate 
his lubrication. 


But today most motors are 
amply powered and are large- 
ly closed in. Loss of power 
may not be noticed. Sound 
is deadened beneath metal 
jackets. Parts are frequently 
out of sight and hearing. 


It is much like smothering 
an alarm-clock gong under a 
pillow. 

The noises of friction are 
now partly smothered. But 
the friction still exists. 


There is only one safeguard 
against undue friction—cor- 


the Chart below we analyzed 
the motors of every. make of 
automobile. We found wide- 
ly varying conditions. 


Correct lubrication for 
every type of motor demand- 
ed several grades of oil. 


Keeping before us the spe- 
cial requirements of gasoline 
engine lubrication, we manu- 
factured these grades from 
selected crude stocks. 


In our lubricating Chart 
we then specified the correct 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
for each car. Every year by 
fresh analyses and demonstra- 
tion, this chart is brought up 
to date to cover the models 
for that year. 


This Chart, printed in part 
below, for a number of years 
has been a standard guide to 
correct lubrication. Our 
complete Chart will be mailed 
you on request. 


Make a note of the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil speci- 
fied for your car. Make sure 
that you secure it— buying 
preferably in the original bar- 
rels, half-barrels and sealed 
five-gallon and one - gallon 


car in both dody and quality. 
You will use the ‘‘one’’ oil 
essential to the longest life 
of your car and the greatest 
pleasure in motoring. 


On request we will mail a 
pamphlet on the Lubrication 
of Automobile Engines. It de- 
scribes in detail the common 
engine troubles and gives 
their causes and remedies. 


The various grades of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils, purified to 
remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 


They can be secured from 
reliable garages, automo- 
bile supply houses, hardware 
stores, and others who supply 
lubricants. 


For information, kindly 
address any inquiry to our 
nearest office. 


VACUUM OIL CO. 
Rochester, U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high- 


, , ; eam me 3 grade lubricants for every class of ma- 
and whose quality offers the rect lubrication. cans, marked with the red  {hinery. Obtainable everywhere in the 
highest protection after the —e Gargoyle. wore 

H ac ; 1 e sotution a inppe, DETROIT BOSTON NEW YORK 
oil has been distributed. Then there can be no BRANCHES? 95.5 Bide. 49 Potoral St. 99 Becedwar 
. e . . . CHICAGC PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 

It is now generally known As a fundamental step in doubt that your oil will be Fister side. Farmer's Bank Bldg. 4th & Chestnut Sts 


that oil of correct body for your 


producing the oils specified in 


scientifically correct for your 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Indiana Pythian Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Plymouth Bldg. 


A guide to correct Automobile lubrication 












































































































Explanation: In the schedule, the letter opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used. For example, ‘‘A’’ means ‘‘Gargoyle Mobiloil A.'’ ‘‘Arc.”’ 
means ‘‘Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.’’ For all electric vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A."’ The recommendations cover both pleasure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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World’s Record 


The record score, 
1154 out of a possible 
1250, was made Jan- 
uary 1, 1914, by the 
Springfield Team in Match No. 6 
U.S.R.A. Indoor League, using 
S. & W. 22 Single Shot Pistols. 


Mechanical perfection 


and accuracy 


The same mechanical perfection and accuracy 
that have made the Smith & Wesson Revolver the 
superior revolver, are embodied in the new 


Smith & Wesson 


Automatic 


“The gun that makes you think’’ 
Unintentional discharge is impossible 


You have to think before firing. The automatic safety is operated not by pressure 
of the hand in grasping the butt—wor by the finger that pulls the trigger —but by 
a double motion of the middle finger, which necessitates a definite intention to fire. 


Accidental discharge is impossible 


No fall or blow could operate the trigger avd the automatic safety —and this must 
be released 4¢fore the trigger can be pulled. And what is more, if you set the son- 
automatic safety (on the rear of the butt) it locks the trigger adso/utely, regardless 
of the automatic safety. ' 


Five-fold superiority 


Ease of cleaning, case of loading and the .35 caliber, which automatically protects 
you from cheap or unsuitable ammunition, are other exclusive features. These three, 
with dowhle safety and mechanical perfection and accuracy, give the Smith & Wesson 
a five-fold superiority in the automatic field. 

Ask your dealer about the Smith & Wesson Automatic. Write for free catalogue. 


SMITH & WESSON, 717 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


For over 50 years makers of Superior Firearms 


















AUTOMATIC 
STROPPER 








A Sharp Blade for Every Shave 


How would you like to have your first safety razor 
blade stay new for months? [f you use up a brand 
hew blade every two or three days to insure com 
fortable, clean shaves, then here is a device that 
vill give you more personal satisfaction than any 
dollar's worth you ev-r bought before. 

Sharpens any standard safety razor blade; simple and 
strong. it will last for years; nothing to get out of order. 
At dealer’s or sent prepaid for $1.00, complete 
with strop. Money-back guarantee. 

ZIG ZAG SALES CO. 

303 Union 8t. 
Plymouth, 
Mich 


| Build This "V” Bottom [4 
Model—It’s Easy { 


The popular model that’s so seaworthy, speedy on 
low power, and simple to build. We send all parts 
with fall size patterns and directions. 
Brooks System Saves You 2/3 
Write for our Boat Book showing this and fine cruisers, 
motor boats, sail boats, rowboats, canoes, etc., that you 
can build and save % boat builder's price — Ac:dress a5 


Brooks Mfg. Co., 5633 Rust Ave., Saginaw, M 
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Queen Marégherita’s Limousine 


(Queen Dowager of Italy) 








IS UPHOLSTERED WITH 





a6a.u &. Pat OFT 


MOTOR QUALITY 


No better evidence can be offered that Motor Quality Fabrikoid is the choice of discrimi 
nating buyers, not because cheaper than hide leather, but because superior. Looks and feels 
like leather. Water, heat, cold and light proof. Guaranteed one year against cracking or peeling. 
Several American nranufacturers have adopted it Any automobile maker can furnish on your 
car if you so specify 

SEND 50c. FOR SAMPLE, 18x25 INCHES 
Mention this magazine and specify black Motor Quality Fabrikoid. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Enough to cover a chair seat. 
DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 














The ““WASHBURNE” 
Paper Fastener 

“O.K.”’ fame. Brass, 3 
£3 sizes, in brass boxes 

fee 50 & 100. Your Stationer,10 
& 20¢. Send 10¢ for sam 
box of 50. Yearly Sale Over 
100 Million. Booklet of our 3 
““O.K.” office necessities Free. 


MFG. CO., Syracuse, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


The problems of adequate 
Mlumination vanish when you 
installa ‘** Best Light system. 
More than 200 styles are pictured 


in our catalog—every one of 
them guaranteed to give a clear, 
radiant white light at lower cost 
than any other {Ilurrination you 
canuse. Agents wanted. 

THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
1-35 East 5th St., Canton, O 
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Where Dollars 


Continued 


struggling to free himself from debt 
and usury. 
Now what is a Credit Union? In the 


| terms of one of the many Jewish organ 


izations it is a group of twenty or more 
farmers living within a short distance of 


each other who form an association to 
lend money. The assets consist of the 
proceeds of the sale of shares which 


Kach member only has one 
vote regardless of the number of shares 
Thus the administration 
democratic. Loans, rang 


cost $5 each. 


be 


comes purely 


|ing from $1 to $100, are made on their 


notes with one or two _ in- 
Each application for a loan 
however must state the specific purpose 
tor which the money is to be used. The 
four principal oflicers constitute a Credit 
Committee which on all loans, 
which are only made for productive pur 
poses or urgent needs. The notes may 
run for six months with privilege of re- 
newal and at the rate of 6 per cent a 
year. Only one member of a family or 


personal 
dorsers. 


passes 


one partner, when the farm is owned by 
several individuals, can borrow from the 
Membership in 


union at the same time. 
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Neighborly 
om page 10 


the stranger 
were foreign. 

But as soon as a Farmers’ Association 
Was started the settlement got a rebirth 
of Men who had passed each 
other on the highways came together in 
social, religious, and economic  inter- 
their wives became friends: no 
longer could the land agent foist off a 
worthless and unproductive area. Why? 
Simply the newcomer had col- 
leagues of his own kind to consult and, 
what is more interesting, they were not 
willing to stand by and see him duped. 


The Right Way to Buy 

ERE, as elsewhere, the operation of 

the Central Purchasing Bureau has 
not only saved the Jewish farmers money 
but wrought a benefit for the whole com 
munity, as this illustration will show: 
the Fairfield farmers bought several ear- 
loads of feed at wholesale prices. They 
could not use all of it themselves so, up- 
on request, they disposed of the balance 
to their Gentile neighbors at a slight ad- 
vance on what they paid. But what hap- 
pened? The Bridgeport dealers, seeing 


whose speech and customs 


progress. 


course > 


because 














the organization is only open to mem good business slip away from them, re 
bers of the local Jewish Farmers’ Asso duced their prices to meet the rates 
ciation in good stand established by the 
ing. Thus one co 7 fewish farmers. 
operative benefit be | Thus the Israelite 
leads to another. In | af : became good = angel 
order to encourage i ‘ as well as good 

the Credit Unions at ' neighbor. 
the start, the Jew The work of the 
ish Agricultural and "te eer omc Credit Union at Fair 
Industrial Aid Soci — + occas field is merely typi 
ety lends each one —" cal of what all the 
twice its initial assets others are doing. 
and charges 2 per -. \) With twenty - nine 
The profits on loan - a8 MARK. members who own 
cent interest 10S shares they have 
are divided among loaned nearly $7,000 
members in propor ‘ in less than three 
tion to their holdings ” years. These loans 
of shares Most of ‘DUAR AN TEED ARALY SIS (the avenge is well 
the unions. however. NITROGEN . 302A undet pO), tell an 
have preferred to FOUN. TO SMNOMA 4 a ati story of 
keep the net earnings AvAli. PAGS, AGID a ; oP ift and _advance. 
in the treasury. It is PIN TESTS 1) ny eee ae ach one represents 
worth adding that in ces owreeray an, «= tt emergency met or 
thirteen months the ; wo i«§ needed increase 
original seventeen in productive ma 
unions rolled up a chinery. It may have 
net profit of $1,317.93. been the interest or 
which was at the rate un installment on a 
mortgage, a cow, 


of 13 1-4 per cent on 
the capital employed 

To-day in the eigh 
teen places where 
Credit Unions are in 
operation (théy in 
clude nearly 600 mem 
bers and have loaned out $75,000) 
find the Jewish farmers economically in 
With this emancipation has 
from the anxieties that 


you 


dependent. 
come freedom 


| so often clog the progress of their Gen 





owl 
have 


their 
they 


tile neighbors. By becoming 
bankers for working capital 


developed a larger faith in themselves 
and thus they strengthen the stability 
of the whole section In a word, these 


Credit Unions represent the very essence 
of cooperative effort 


The Example of Fairfield County 


ET us now see, in the concrete terms 

4 of one community's prosperity, just 
what this amazing system of cooperation 
ean achieve. Take Fairfield County, Con 
necticut. where one of the oldest Jewish 
farming settlements is located and where 


a pioneer Credit Union was set up. 
Here, within a radius of a few miles 
of Bridgeport are nearly fifty Jewish 


families. 

All refugees from oppression, they have 
reared a commonwealth that provides 
sanctuary and sustenance amid _ the 
friendly hills. 

The beginning of this colony was typ- 
ical of many of its sisters. <A sweat 
shop worker down on the East Side of 
New York, weary of the bondage of the 
needle, bought an abandoned farm. Then 
another Hebrew with health ravaged by 
Ghetto followed suit and 
on until there were a score. 

Now the striking feature of this colony, 
as in all others, was that so long as these 
Jewish families remained isolated units 
they did not completely prosper. For one 
thing they were at the merey of avari 


so 


congestion 


cious land agents who palmed off sterile 
waste as “productive 
resource of the 
of 


stretches of rocky 
farms.” The traditional 
Hebrew faded before the 


aggression 


Wh) 
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On these sacks is printed in large leiters 
the exact proportion of plant 
food in the fertilizer the union hardship 
might have been 
worked or prosperity impeded. 


TEMS, 





horse, or silo. 

The big fact is that 
without the read) 
and reasonable aid of 


So highly developed is the spirit of 
cooperation among these farmers that it 
is a sort of instinct among them, mani 
festing itself in various significant ways. 
Here is an example: A newcomer in the 
vicinity bought a farm and started a 
small dairy. Naturally his first act was 
to join the Farmers’ Association and sub 
scribe to the Credit Union. But almost 
before he was his barn burned 
and all the contents were destroyed. At 
one swoop fate had wiped out his whole 


elected 


source of income. He had exhausted 
his modest capital in buying the farm 
and he was destitute at the beginning 


of winter with a family on his hands. 
As soon as his plight became known 
his Jewish neighbors assembled. All 
have telephones and are easily acces::i 
ble. “What can we do to put this man 
on his feet?’ was the question that o 
cupied them. In less than an hour the 
victim of the fire had $250 to his credit 


and was able to start all over again. 
The Credit Union loaned him the limit 
which was $100, and the remainder 


came from the surplus of the Farmers’ 
Association which may be employed in 
this way in rare emergencies. 


Cooperative Milk Hauling 
AST spring another farmer was bus) 
4 plowing. One night his best horse 


died. Unless it was replaced at once his 
work would stop. He already owed the 
Credit Union $100 and under its laws 
could borrow no more. But this did not 
prevent him from having cooperative 
help. Once more the neighbors got to 
gether, raised a fund and bought him a 
horse, the cost of which he is paying 
back in small installments. 


Now take another angle of this cooper 
ative effort. Most of the Fairfield Jews 
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HEN you have once tasted 

Clover Leaves you find 

yourself looking forward to 

these dainty sugar wafers rather than 

to the dessert, ice cream or afternoon 

tea which they accompany. They 
|| are but one of the irresistible 





Specialties 


We'd like to prove their goodness 
by sending you a 


Sunshine Revelation Box—FREE 


containing Clover Leaves and 13 other 
kinds of biscuit confections. Send us 
your name and address with 10c (stamps 
or coin) for postage and packing, and 
you'll receive this treat by return mail. 


Joose-Wues Biscurt (ompany 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
689 Causeway Street 
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%O educate your 
children, support 
a family, pay off a mort- 
gage, buy a home or dress 
better? Then do as thou- 
sands of others are doing. 
Make money selling World’s 
Star Hosiery and Klean Knit 
Underwear in your home town, 
No previous experience is neces- 

sary. We show you how to make 
money in an easy, congenial and prof- 
itable way. Two lady agents began 
in their home town in California and 
each made an 


Unusually Big Income 


Bad, e eel! direct from the mill te the bome, 

the dl n’s profit, there!y 
giving better value for the money, Our 
lines for men, women and children are fa- 
mous the world over. We have in 18 years 
grown to be the largest concern in the 
world manufacturing and selling knit goods 
direct to the consumer. 











Agents wanted in every town. It is a 
permanent, }leasant and profitable busivess. 
Write today for our free catalog. We protect 
agents in territory and make prompt delivery 





Bay City, Mich. 


2 0 WONDER 


HOUSES 


je = 10. 


as actually buiit 
and large floor plans for 20 
I selecte’l types of Keich’s best 
| ideas in Bungalows, Cottages 
and Houses, costing 
up. They are Wonde 
for practical, inexpensive 
homes, Send silver or siamps, 
a L. KEITH 
_— 648 McKnignt bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. mel 


BOATS #amnsont 

POWER DORIES 
KNOCKED DOWN POWER DORIES 

Boat for Detachable Motor $28 


SEND STAMP FOR CATALOG 
TOPPAN CO.,32 HAVERHILL 8ST., BOSTON, MASS 


Binder for Collier’s 


$1.25 Express Prepaid 


Half morocco, 


Dept. 183 





KEITH’S 



























with title in gold. 
With patent clasps, so that the num- 
bers may be inserted weekly. Will 
hold one volume. Sent by express 
prepaid on receipt of price. Address 


COLLIER’S 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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KELSO 
ure dairymen and they live from three 
to five miles from a milk station. If 
each man had to haul his milk every day 
it would cut a big hole in his time. So 


FOR 








te 





they agreed to syndicate the hauling. 
There are six farmers in every agree 


ment and each man hauls the milk for 
the entire group one day in the week. | 

| 
This enables the rest to remain home all | 


day and stick to their work. 
Then, too, there is the religious side. | 
The Jewish farmer is a devout man and 


feels the need of a regular place of wor- 
ship. As a result the Fairfield colony is 
to build a cooperative synagogue. One | 
farmer gave the lot and a dozen others | 
each subscribed enough to make a} 
worthy little edifice possible. The base- 
ment is to be used as a schoolroom for 
the children and a place of assembly for 
communal work. | 

Even the women have felt the inspira- 
tion of the get-together mood and formed 
a IT adies’ Auxiliary which meets at the 
various houses and discusses domestic 
science, the care of children, and farm 
sanitation. When the wife of a farmer | 
falls sick there are half a dozen women 
in the community ready to take up her 
work and care for her babies. No phase 
of all this cooperation has a deeper or 
more lasting significance than the part 
contributed by the women. 


A Transplanted Slice of Russia 





WENT among these Jewish farmers 

to see just what they had done for 
themselves. I found a vivid slice of far 
away Russia nestling in the snows of | 
rural New England. In the living rooms | 
of the farmhouses stood the brass samo 
vars that had steamed in Continental 
ghettoes; there were the tall candle- 


sticks that gleamed on the Sabbath-eve 
tyblecloths; on the doorposts were the 
sacred scrolls, universal hall-mark of the 
pious Jew. Here, as everywhere the 
world over, was the orthodox Jew main- 
taining the integrity of his faith su- 
premely indifferent to environment. 

As I drove along the icy road a huge} 
white barn loomed up before me. I asked | 
my guide who owned it. 

“That’s about the best in the county,” 
he replied. “One of those Jewish farm- 
ers owns it.” 

I went inside and found Morris Nuss- 
baum, who, like his Biblical ancestor 
Ruth, stood “amid the alien corn,” only in 
this case the corn was being ground into 
fodder in a cutter operated by the most 
approved gas engine. The place was a 
revelation. On one side thirty cows 
chewed their cud contentedly; on the 
other were half a dozen Both 
upper and lower floors groaned under 
the weight of almost every modern im 
plement that added to the convenience 
and profit of the farmer. Even the cows 





horses. 


were milked by machine. And in the 
midst of all of it was an upstanding 
giant of a Russian with the face of a 


Tolstoy, only beardless, who greeted me 
warmly in broken English and stopped to 
talk occasionally while his Yankee helper 


| paused to breathe. 


** Hard Work and Cooperation ’’ 


HE story of Nussbaum is merely the 
duplicate of many of his neighbors 
Kleven he was a prosperous 
limber merchant in Minsk. When per 
secution got too hot for him he disbanded 


years ago 


his household, sent his family to the 
country, sold his business at a sacrifice 
and landed in New York with exactly 


$1,600 in his pocket. He had seen some- 
thing of farming in Russia, but he had 
no practical experience. He heard that 
the Jews were successfully operating 
dairies in Fairfield County, so he put 
the remnant of his small fortune into an 
eighty-seven acre place near Bridgeport 
and started life anew. 

He found a battered farmhouse, a de- 
crepit barn, a stony area that almost de- 
fied cultivation, and a few head of live 
For months he slept on a straw 
pallet in the kitchen where he cooked his 
own meals. But he was a_ prodigious 
worker and he had a cooperative ma 
chine behind him. Before a year he was 
able to send for his family. I found him 


stock. 
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HE newest and most notable 


phase of fashion for Spring, 
1914, is the Plain- Toe Oxford 


without a toe-cap or toe-box. The 
shoe described below combines 
extreme style with complete comfort. 


**RITZ’’ Plain-Toe Street Oxford—$5 


Mahogany-colored, bark-tanned Russia — plain toe, 
tapering toa point — no tip or ““toe-box”’ —soft to the 
foot as a glove to the hand — low ‘“‘custom’’ heel—in- 
visible eyelets—English cord laces — ‘“quarter’’ lined 
with stain-free, slip-proof, fawn-colored Kangaroo. Also 
made in Imported Black Russia and Patent Leather. 


Exclusive Custom Styles 
$4 and up 


There are 100 Exclusive Regal Shops and 900 Accredited Regal 
Agents. Send for our authoritative Spring Style Book—it's free. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


270 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 




















GENUINE PERFECT-CUT 









22501 
\ Carat 821.26 


32502 
iy Carat $48.75 


Direct from the IMPORTERS 


Diamond prices went up 25% in the past year—the new 
tariff is 10¢ higher—yet L. Basch & Co. continue the old 
price, $97.50 per carat! This money-saving price due 
to direct importing, the economy of our mail methods 
—to our policy ‘‘many sales and small profits.’’ 








installed in-a comfortable new house; I 
have already described the barn. The 
nucleus of a few cows has grown to a con- 
siderable herd. His place is so sanitary 
that he gets more for his milk than any 
ot his neighbors 


farm for $14,000. 
I asked him what lay behind his sue- 
cess. He replied with true Russian 


brevity : 


“Hard work and cooperation.” 


onl 
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He would not sell his | 
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ly, Carat $50.50 


Examine any Diamond at our Expense 


Send no money—not even a deposit! Just ask us to 
ship you any diamond set in any mounting you select 
from the thousands we illustrate in our Diamond Book, 
Examine, compare in any way you wish—at ourexpense— 
without obligation to buy. Let us show you why we are 
| known as the lowest priced Diamond house in America. 


Written MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


| issued with every diamond! A legal contract to refund the 
| full price IN CASH less 10% anytime within 2 years—to 
} 









exchange our diamonds at the full price ANYTIME! Carat 
weight, quality and value legally certified. Our guarantee 


32505 
Solid Gold 
enables you to invest in a diamond with absolute assurance 


1 Diamond 
that you can “cash in’’ at a moment's notice! 


$1.00 

128 page DE LUXE BASCH DIAMOND BOOK 
This richly illustrated book is more than a catalog. ! 

Written by life-long experts, it contains facts about FREE 

diamonds—their colors, qualities, and values that have AO 


never before been published. Explains how we have ¢ 
reduced the selling of diamonds to an exact science, a a 
enabling you to purchase as intelligently as any P 
diamond expert. Shows the newest fashions in 
diamond mountings, 14K. solid gold and plat- 
inum—which we price at COST IN OUR 
OWN SHOP;; also complete line of fine 
jewelry at astonishingly low prices. Free to 
you on receipt of your name or coupon. 


‘Geld 2 Dias. 
7 








Clip the Coupon to get your 


Te Dividend when you 


Please mail me free your 128 page 


invest in a diamond! De Luxe Basch Diamond Book explain- 


Per ing the Basch Plan and ee ae 
i ; It is understood I am not obligated in any 

Carat Write or Mail to way in making this request. 

CIE iil} os 


L. BASCH & CO. 


Dept. L225 
State & Quincy Streets 
CHICAGO 








Dept. L225, State & Quincy Sts.. CHICAGO BA AS eu! 
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PARIS GARTERS 
No metal can touch you 
HEN you buy @ar- 


ters, the salesman 
wants you to have the 
best. 
Don’t take something 
that “looks like” 


PARIS 
They’re all mak- 
ing the “‘looks- 
like” kind. 

See for your- 
self; the man on 
the box; the name on the 
back of the shield. You 
want the best for wear 
and for comfort. 


























A. STEIN & COMPANY 


akers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


























Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 
“The Science of a 
New Life” 

By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Endorsed and recommended by fore- 
most medical and religious critics 
throughout the U.S. Unfolds the 
secrets of married happiness,so often 
revealed too late! No book like it 
to be had at the price. We can 
only give a few of the chapter sub- 
jects here as this book is not meant 
for children. (Agents wanted): 

ona and Its Advantages. Age at Which 

Law of Choice. Love Anslysed. 

Qualities One Should Avoid is Choosing. An 

atomy of mativeness. Con 
tinence. 








Special Offer 

The regular price is 
$3.00. In order to 
introduce this work 
into as many neigh- 
borhoods as possible 
we will, for « limited 
time, send one copy Conception. Pregpanc: 
only to any reader of ing. How s Happy Married Life is Secured 
— Fag ye? ~~ Descriptive circular giving full 
of pees 4.00” and complete table of contents 
mailed FREE. 


J.S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., X.0°'Yox'city 


Reproduction. 
Children. Genius. 
7 Confinement. Nurs- 














"Satisfaction or money back’’ 
Be sure ‘‘Shirley President’ is on buckles 
The C. 4. Edgarton Mig. Co., Shirley, Mass. 
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DON’T KILL thvine tens 


Potterize your flock. Keep only laying 
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hens, Our wonderful 100 Potter 
System book tells the secret. Over 50,000 
poultry keepers have it. Our 100 page 


catalog shows Potter portable houses and 
fixtures in all sizes and styles. Don't 
build. Send 4c postage for catalog and 
circulars on Potter System. Write today. 


POTTER & CO., Box E23, Downers Grove, Ills. 


4 pamey sabing Pe Poultry 


Ay ~ “Prics stamens, “Bont stock and 
talog 
For Interesting and Valuable Information about 

















keys, 
oldest farm; 29th cal 
fie. se fea ite acm. % Des Moines, 








ht by } urers, send 6 cen’ for 
viiltstraved ba per Visible Results ond 7 Terms 
@ A.B. Lacey, P Dept. 8, Washington, D. 0. Estab. 1869. 





“WHY I AM A UNITARIAN” 


By James Paeemaw Cranes and other Unitarian Literature 
PREE. Address ‘Associate Department,’' 25 Beacon St., Boston 
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“How you?” I 
asked. 

“In many ways,” he replied. “First 
and foremost was the Credit Union. I 
keep no money ahead, because I put all 
my profits back into the farm in the 
shape of improvements. I have had many 
chances to buy good cows cheap, so wh n 
these opportunities come I simply borrow 
from the union and increase my equip- 
ment. I buy feed through the purchas- 
ing bureau and save $50, for example, 
on a carload of alfalfa.” 


Mutual Helpfulness 


WENT on to the farm of Jacob Puzin- 

sky, a refugee from Wilna. When he 
arrived in New York he was penniless. 
After working in a grocery on Ludlow 
Street near Hester (in the heart of the 
East Side) he drove a milk wagon. In 
eight years he saved $3,000. With this 
he made the first payment on a farm 
about a mile from Nussbaum’s. At the 
start he had one horse and a dozen 
cows. When I saw him he owned twenty- 
five cows and four horses and had a 
plant that he would not sell for $15,000. 
His wife and children, rescued from the 
congested city, are rotund and rosy, and 
he is a cheerful and contented citizen. 


did cooperation help 


Then there was Solomon Rose, who, 
like Nussbaum, fled from Minsk. Curi- 
ously enough, these two men who had 


known each other in the Fatherland met 
by accident after a long lapse on a Fair- 
field country road and found that they 
lived within five miles of each other. 
Rose ran a dyeing establishment in New 


York, but the reek and fumes were too 
much for his health. In Connecticut he 
not only found vigor but abundant 
prosperity. 


So too with Harry Garder, who broke 
down under the tumvlt and sordidness 
of the grind for existence in New York 
and started farm life with his sav- 
ings of $800. Now his place is worth 
eight times that much. Unlike his as- 
sociates, he has gone in for fruit rais- 
ing. In the summer he keeps boarders. 

None of these men, and the many 
others that I could cite, could have 
achieved success without the  bene- 
fits that have come from close coopera- 
tion and the spirit of mutual helpfulness 


that characterizes this whole booming 
community. I can pay its prosperity no 


greater tribute than to say that within 
ten years this coterie of Russian refugees 
have built up a total investment of a 
quarter of a million dollars in land, live 
stock and general working machinery. 
What has happened in Fairfield County 
has been duplicated in Ellington, Conn., 
in Rensselaer, N. Y., in Colchester, Conn.. 
in Hurleyville, N. Y., in Woodbine, N. J., 
in Attleboro, Mass., and in a dozen other 
places. Everywhere the Jewish farmer 
bas marched ahead under the banner of 
cooperation. 


Some Picturesque Cooperative Effort 
HE Jewish farmer might well rest 
on the achievement that all this co- 

operative effort has produced, but he has 

gone farther, as the instance of the Co- 
operative Fire Insurance Company of 

Sullivan and adjacent counties shows. 

Like most Hebraic progress it was bred 

out of some kind of discrimination. 

Up in Sullivan and Ulster Counties in 
New York State the Jewish husband- 
men had great difficulty in obtaining in- 
surance on their properties. One reason 


was that ancient prejudice that the He- 
did 


brew is a “fire bug.” When they 
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get insurance it was at prohibitive rates, 
some farmers paying as much as $4 a 
hundred a year. An acute situation de- 
veloped. 

These farmers had enjoyed the benefits 
of cooperative effort, so in this new 
emergency they got together to find a 
remedy. 

“Why not apply the Credit Union idea 


" to fire insurance and have our own com- 


pany?” was asked. 
The result was the furmation of a com- 


pany which solved the whole trouble- 
some business. Like the Credit Union it 
represents the highest self-help. No 


surplus is carried and losses are paid 
out of assessments based on the amount 
of insurance carried by each member. 
The company charges $2 for membership 
policy and survey. Insurance is written 
at the average rate of ten eents a hun- 
dred dollars. A farmer can get $1,000 
insurance for three years for $5; $2,000 
for the same period for $8 and so on. 


Even a Mutual Insurance Scheme 


T the end of nine months the com- 
pany had 296 risks and had written 
$654,000. The fire loss during the first 
year was less than $1,000. It is estimated 
by the officers of the company that the 
saving to the Jewish farmers, so far, by 
those directly insured in the cooperative 
scheme and by those who have benefited 
by the general reduction of rates that 
has followed throughout the region is 
not less than $35,000. Here, as I have 
pointed out in other instances, a whole 
section has been helped by cooperation 
among a group. 

Two more instances may serve to 
round out these annals of a really nota- 
ble progressive advance. You have al- 
ready had one example of the enterprise 
and resource of the Jewish farmers of 
Sullivan and Ulster Counties. Here is 
another : 

Many of them keep boarders during 
the summer, and this means that they 
use up practically all the milk and butter 
they produce. But when the vacation 
season is over they must find a market 
for these products. Last fall when they 
started to ship they found the buyers ar- 


rayed against them. “If we can't get 
your milk and butter all through the 
year, we won't handle it at all,” was 
the argument. 

Once more the sons of Israel got to- 


gether. It is instinct in time of trouble. 


The fire insurance history simply re- 
peated itself, because a cooperative 
creamery was started. “We will send 


our butter direct to the consumer in New 


York,” was the slogan. And it has 
worked out successfully. 

An old mill near the railway station 
at Hurleyville was bought and con- 


verted into a creamery. 

An agency was established in New York 
which receives the product fresh every 
day. The butter is sent out in sanitary 
packages bearing the device of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Farmers and the motto 

“From the Producer to the 
Eggs also are shipped. 


The Consumer Shares in Profits 
HIS creamery project has a feature 
the real test of cooperation—in 
that the consumer will share in the profits. 
He gets 25 per cent at the end of each 
year. His share is based on the amount 
of the product that he has bought as 
evidenced by the wrappers on the butter. 
Fifty per cent of the profits will go to 
the farmers and the remaining twenty 
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A GREAT NEW 
MUSICAL WORK 


ALL MANDOLIN AND GUITARDOM 
of Three Continents is set agog by the 
“GIBSON” Violin Exclusive “GIBSON” 
construction ¢ Features 


of Mandolin & Carved Top and Back; Stradi- 
varius arching; scientific grad- 
tation from thick in center to a deli- 
cate thinness at rim which simultane- 
ously secures strength and sensitiveness 
and compels free vibration of entire sound 
ing-board by extending the vibrational 
lines of least resistance clear to the rim 
A tilted neck permits a high bridge on 
both Mandolin and Guitar, a 
which with the extension (9 
string-holder secures ver- 
tical and increased string 
pressure sufficient to pul- 
sate @ larger and thicker 
sounding-board; thus pro- 
ducing a bigness of tone never before 
realized, Relative treatment o top 
and back secures sympathetic vibra- 
tion from the back-board which addi- 
tionally supports the tone. Necks 







































are reinforced,and made non-warp- Wm. 
able. Guard-plates or finger- Y Place, Jr. 
rests are elevated on all ‘‘Gib- y theCoun- 
son” instruments. Easy ry's Idol 
action. Adjustable string 7 of Mando- 

aring at bridge over- lin Virtuo- 


comes sharping of heavier 


so-ship and 
oi 


strings in upper positions, Star oist 
Get a ‘‘Gibson”’ on ap- of the Victor 
proval at as low as Talking 
$1.00 down and Machine 
$1.50 a month. Company, 
(Only 5c. aday.) writes: 
Costs you noth- “The ‘Gib 
ing to investi- son’ tone 


enunciates 
perfectly and 


gate. Besides, 
you want our 


free superb carries in the 
book of 100 largest hall 
pages — 90 with a wealth 


and brilliancy 
peculiarly its 
which 


subject-matter 
on instrument 
construction, 
instrumentation, 
orchestration, great 

American and Euro- 
pean Artiste and Or- 
chestras; a terse com 
pilation of virile truth. 
For the player and 
teacher of strings. 


Also PREE Treatise “HOW TO PRACTICE, WHEN AND 
WHY, PSYCHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED.” The great- 
est lecture in three decades on this specific cubdest. 
Write today. Ifa teacher, do business on ourcapital. Stock 
furnished. We pei. sell. We pay the a You 
for goods when sold; return gre) not sold. Try our‘ ‘still 
Hunt.” Catalog and thematic list free. Enclose your card. 


OPEN:—A splendid, permanent teaching and business oppor- 
tunity to the right teacher. Either sex. s@Write promptly 
Other positions pending. 

GIBSON MANDOLIN GUITAR CO. 
526 Harrison Court, Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. 


confidence 
dear to the virtuoso, 
for he knows the con 
trasting tonal effects, the rapid exe 
cution and all the other intricacies of 
technique will go forward to the audi 
ence just ashe produces them, * * * I 
most thoroughly believe in the supe 


riority of the ‘Gibson’ construction.”’ 








This Woman Ruled 
the World 


For she—Cleopatra—held Mark 
Antony a willing captive, and he 
was master of the Roman Empire. 

She is called “The most beauti- 
ful woman who ever lived’”—but 
her story is only one of the 418 
fascinating masterpieces in the 


The Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books 


What are these 418 masterpieces which 
every well read man and woman ought to 
know? A free booklet—offered below— 
answers the question. It is a guide booklet 
to books: it contains advice on reading 
that is priceless. It is free: no obligation: 
merely clip the coupon. 
SSSSRSSSRSREEEEERE EEE SBS eee 

C.W. 3-21-14 
P. F. COLLIER & SON 
416 W. 13th Street, New York 


Please mail me the free booklet describing the 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 


418 masterpieces in the 
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“RANGER" BICYCLES | = 


Are equipped with puncture-proof 
tires, imported roller chains, Im 
ported English flanged sprockets 
English featherweight steel mud 
guards, imported Brampton pedals 
motor style saddles, bars and grips, 
and other distinctive features pos 
sessed by no other bicycle No ef 

fort or expense has been spared to 

make the ‘‘Ranger’’ the World's 

Best Bicycle. Improved factor) 

methods and greatly increased 
output for 1914 enable us to make 
a marvelous new price offer. Some 

thing very special to the first pur 

chasers of 1914 models in each 
town. Write us teday. 


WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without a cent in atvance, to any 
person, anywhere in the United 
States, and prepay the freight. We 
only ask you to examine and try 
the ‘‘Ranger’’ without a cent ex 
pense to yourself before you think of 

buying any other bicycle 
is allowed 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL °."\:; 


**Ranger”’ bicycle. Not @ cent cost to you if you do 
not wish to keep it after riding it for 10 days and putting it to 
every test. Our ‘‘Ranger” bicycles are of such high quality, 
handsome appearance and low price that we are willing to ship 
to you, prepaid, for your examination and trial, and leave it 
entirely to you whether you wish to keep it or not 
LOW FACTORY PRICES pe.eiet ction? Sid 

perfected methods and 
machinery enable us to offer you direct from the factory the 
best bicycle ever produced at a price that will be a revelation to 
you. Do not buy 4 Bicycle ora pair of Tires until you receive 
our large complete catalog and learn our direct factory price 
aud remarkable apedie’ offer 
SECOND. HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade 
by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, at $3 
to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list free 
in every town and 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED ionciits't o'ride ana 


exhibit a sample 1914 ‘‘Ranger”’ bicycle furnished by us. In 
your spare time you can take many orders for our bicycles, 
tires and sundries. Write at once for our lerge Catalog and 
a remarkable special proposition we will make you on the first 
1914 models going to your town. 
TIRES rear wheels with coaster brake, inner tubes, 
9 lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and every- 
thing in the bicycle line at half usual prices. Do not wait— 
write today for large catalog containing a great fund of in- 
teresting, useful bicycle information It only costs a postal 
to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-54, Chicago 
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NZ IT’S THE SCIENTIFIC WAY 


a Vegetable Gardening Easy 


Just unwind American Seed Tape from spoo! and plant 
as directed. Selected seeds, properly spaced inside paper 
tape and fastened with glue fertilizer, insures a quick, 

sturdy growth, because the paper attracts moisture to 
the already fertilized ogee. Sprouts week earlier than 
seeds planted in soil. spacing means no s 

a ae thinning out. 





You save time and back break- /f 

Sead O} ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each of White and Red i 
Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, Spin- 
ach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 500 j 
ft. in all. Correct ing instructions in each package. 
Send the dollar now. NO AGENTS. 

AMERICAN SEED TAPE CO. : 
1624 Walnut Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO / 
a 








A dollars worth of 





Seeds on Helpful Catalog 2 


The largest dahlia growers in the world want 
every copy of the limited edition of their 
handsome, new catalog to go to a known 
flower lover. To avoid curiosity inquiries, 
they offer 13 packets of fine seeds, worth 
more thana dollar, for 25 cents. One packet 
each of finest varieties of Double Dahlias 
(mixed); Cactus Dahlias (mixed); Single 
Dahlias (mi xed) ; new dwarf Cosmos ‘‘Dawn"' ; 
Troffant's French Asters; double Larkspur 
“*Rocket"’; choice mixed Nasturtiums; Verbena; double 
Zinnia; new Marigolds; Scarlet Sage; and Cockscomb and 
Cornflower. Flowers continuously ti i frost comes. 
Sent prepaid for 28 (send stamps or coin). 

This advertisement will not appear again—act at once! 

DAVID HERBERT & SON, Boz 431, ATCO, N. J. 


112-PAGE POULTRY BOOK 
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"PRAIRIE STATE 
Incubators and Brooders 
Also contains about 60 es of valuabl | 
4 poultry bulldines, home to fe : a reed treat diseases, 
o ‘3s ome ome, te 
7 | widings, b ea ey inter to ete. Just or 


| Praiste: State Incubator Co., 127 Main St., Homer City, Pa. 


Best Birds, Best Egg gs, 
Lowest Prices *"':1i« 


pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubatorsat lowest p rices. Send for big book, 
**Poultry for Profit."’ Tells how to raise poultryand 
run incubators successfully. It's FREE, send for it. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, Rockford, ill. 



















. . 
Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, large, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colors, 70 varieties illustrated and de 
scribed. Incubators and brooders, low price of 
stock and eggs for hatching. A perfect guide to 
all poultry raisers. Send 10c for this noted book. 








B. H. GREIDER, Box 13 Rheems, Pa. 
Pure-Bred 

P55 BREEDS eit, 

Geese, Turkeys, 






also Incubators, Supplies, and Collie Dogs. 
Send 4c for large Poultry book, Incubator 
Catalog and Price List. 


H. H. HINIKER, Box 109, Mankato, Minn. 


MUSHROOMS. WHY??? 


Because MEN and WOMEN can grow them for big profits 

at home in cellars, stables, sheds, boxes, etc., all the year 

no age ce or capital unnecessary. Crop sells for high 

ve ices sig demand gy me waiting. Learn all about 
bis quent be isiness rite for big FREE booklet 


NATL SPAWN co. Dept.54, BOSTON, MASS. 


HOW TO MAKE A LAWN 


A twenty-page booklet telling what to do 

and how to do it. Also a 150-page catalog FREE 
Will help you beautify your home. Write today 
IOWA SEED CO, DEPT. H DES MOINES, 1O0WA 











| P. F. COLLIER & SON, Incorporated, Publishers. 
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surplus fund to meet 
gencies. Inspired by the exumple of the 
up-State New York farmers, their breth- 
ren in Fairfield County, Connecticut, are | 
planning a similar enterprise. 
Final evidence of this “all for one and 
one for all” campaign is the Cooperative 
Live Stock Insurance Company organized 
among the Jewish farmers of Carmel, | 
N. J. Twenty-five of them contribute $2 | 
each to a fund. When a member’s horse 
or cow dies, his loss is made good. If 
| 
| 
| 


FOR 











five to a ener 


the fund is inadequate, a small assess- 
ment is levied. 
Leadership Rather Than Legislation 
HAT then is the real significance of 
this amazing lesson in cooperation | 


among an alien people who, beginning 
life anew in a strange land, have estab- 


lished at the same time, a whole economic 
order? First and foremost it shows the 
efficacy of collective effort as applied to a 
multitude of common needs; second, it 
proves beyond doubt that the whole har- 
assing problem of rural credits does not 
need legislation as much as it needs real 
leadership. 

In its purely human side it means that 
for the tired and oppressed city worker, 
whether refugee or native, the journey 
“back to the land” is the road to cheer- 
fulness and content. The concrete illus- 
tration revealed here indicates that in 
farming, as in all other activities in 
which he joins, the Jew is well worth 
watching and heeding. 
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** Don’t give ’im all the peanuts, | 
Eddie; you'll spoil his dinner”’ | 
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Question: 
Do They Actually Prevent Skidding? 


Answer: 
For three years now we have sold these tires 
on our widely advertised guarantee that they 
will not skid on wet or greasy pavements, 
else returnable at full purchase price— 


Never a challenge of this guarantee from a user. 


There’s no limit to their skid-resistance—the heavier the slew- 
ing force, the stronger grows the multiple suction hold of the 
heavy-walled Vacuum Cups. The rolling tire lifts and releases 
the cups edgewise without drag on the forward speed. 


And what tires can match their service? Guaranteed for 4,500 actual 
miles—with many records of 12,000 to 15,000 on eget cars and 
great excess mileage always the rule. Absolutely oilproof. 


PennsylvaniaRubberCo.,Jeannette,Pa. 


New York Boston Los Angeles Minneapolis 

Chicago Pittsburgh Detroit Omaha 

Cleveland San Francisco St. Paul Kansas City,Mo. 
Seattle Dallas Atlanta 





An Independent Company with an independent selling policy 


POPULAR WITH 
THE HOSTESS 


Because her desire for some- 
thing a little different from 
the ordinary, is gratified in 


MAPLEINE 


It gives a differ- 
ently delicious taste 
to the every-day 
desserts, as well as 
to the special dain- 
ties, icings for 
cakes, home-made 
candies, etc. 

Send 2c stamp for 
recipe book and if 














© co. 


“Everyman” 





DOUBLE * 
GRIP 


CORD 


A STYLE FOR EVERYMAN 


Boston Garter 


+ 1 we Hatguyy * Button your grocer cannot 
Fauuous supply you with 


Mapleine, send us 
35c for Parcel Post 
order. 


Crescent Mfg. Co. 
Dept.E9 Seattle, Wn. 


Holds Your Sock Smooth as Sel Skin 
Lisle, 25c. EVERY WHERE Silk, 50c. 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 





































PAINT made of Dutch Boy White 

Lead and Dutch Boy linseed oil 

makes a guaranteed pure basis for any 

color of paint. It protects, beautifies, lasts. 

Send for Paint Adviser No, 74 telling of best wear- 

~- \-- best looking paint; how to estimate possible 
cost, etc. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland Buffalo Chicago 


San Francisco (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
St. Louis (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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Marks S-O-CC-D or C WANTE 
Examine all coins. I pay from §1 to $1500 
premium on thousands of rare Coins, Mint | 
Marks, Books, Paper Money, Stamps 
to 1901 Get posted and make money | 
quickly. Mlustrated circular free for postaze. | 
VONBERGEN, Dept. 9, BOSTON, MASS. } 


A&XTENT 


of value secured by Mason. Foawiey e 
Lawrence, Washi and N 


naton. D. C., 
York City. Estb. 1841. BOOKLET FREE. 
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HERE YOU WILL FIND 





THE SHOP WINDOW 


EVERYTHING 


INFORMATION ABOUT MANY INTERESTING 


FROM A MEMORANDUM BOOK TO 
ARTICLES 


ORCHARD. 
READING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


AN APPLE 
BY 


YOU CAN GET VALUABLE 


SUGGESTIONS AND 

















Real Estate 





Florida. The Groves Of 

grapefruit and oranges laden with golden spheres bring 
- gold to the growers. You cannot mine for the metal 
here, but golden returns are annually had from cultivating 
the deep rich soil, under a winter sun, ripening products 
in midwinter. Celery yielding 900 to 1000 crates the acre 
Cabbage yielding 2U0 crates to the acre—Strawberries con- 
tinuous in bearing November to June—There is gold to be 
had by intelligent effort on those soils. We will tell you 
how. J. A. Pride, General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, Suite 363, Norfolk, Va. 


Facts About The Southeast. Farm Lands Aver- 
age less than $17 per acre. Beef, pork, dairying and poul- 
try make big profits. Large returns from alfalfa, cotton, 
corn, truck, fruits and nuts. Good local and nearby 
markets. Ample rain, mild winters, enjoyable summers. 
Industrial openings every where. e “Southern Field” 
» agazine and state booklets free. M. V. Richards, Land 
& Ind. Agt., Southern Ry., Room 16, Washington, D. C. 








Money-Making Farms, 21 States, $15 To $50 An 
acre; live stock, tools and crops often included to settle 
uickly. Big Special Bargain Sheet free. E. A. Strout 
‘arm Agency, Station 67, 47 West 34th Street, New York. 





VIRGINIA 
Cattle Can Graze In Virginia Almost Every Day 


in the year. Little snow; abundant rainfall. Ideal cli- 
mate for dairying, stock, fruit or general farming. Good 
farm lands $15 an acre up. Write for information. F. H. 
LaBaume, Agri. Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry., Room 245 
N. & W. Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 





Collections 
“Red Streaks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody,” 


and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from honest debts 
all over the world. Write for my Red Streak Bock, free. 
Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bidg., Great Salt 
Lake City. Utah. U.S.A. ‘Some People Don't Like Us." 


Pinkerion Co., U. S. Detective Agency, Boyce 
Building, Chicago, Ill., force payment of bad accounts 
everywhere. Specialty men please write us. Send for 
particulars. 











“Your Ancestors’ 





For Your Home 


“Forest Home” Country Sausage Made From 
the best pork and pure spices. 2, 5, 10 1b. boxes, 30c Ib., 
meat or links, delivered to you. Send for booklet describ- 
ing other “‘Forest Home” Farm Products. Forest Home 
Farm, Purcellville, Va. 


Baby’s First Shoes Cast In Bronze! Each Little 
wrinkle forever preserved. We cast baby's shoes in 
bronze and return for your approval. Write for circular. 
Western Bronze Studios, Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco. 


Plantation. Candy, A Delicacy Famous ° ‘Before 
the War.” Clean oma wholesome. Large package sent 
anywhere prepaid for 50 cents. Consumers Food Products 
Co., Dept. A, Lock Box 203, St. Paul, Minn. 

















Stamps, Coins, Post Cards 


Stamp Collecting Is Interesting, Instructive And 
profitable. Only ten cents starts you with Album and 
438 stamps, including Rhodesia, Jamaica (Waterfalls), 
China (Dragon), Malay (Tiger), ete. Big lists and $3 
Coupons Free! We Buy Stamps. Hussman Stamp Com- 
pany, Department L, St. Louis, Mo. 


Watch Your Change. Many Rare Coins Worth 
100% premium and More circulating. Right now we pay 
$1 to $1000.00, for rare dates to 1909. Get Posted. Send 
only 4c. Get our Large Illus. Coin Circular. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept. C, Fort Worth, Texas. 








Pianos, Musical Instruments 
Used Pleane Offer Biggest Values; Wes Sell ‘Rene 


good makes from $125 up; delivery free, anywhere; easy 
terms; the Pease” record for 6% years guarantees satis- 
faction. Write for bargain list. Pease Piano Factory, 
Leggett Ave., Bronx. New York 





Short Stortes 





Free—To Any Short Story Writer. Little Inspira- 
tional book by big author. Edition limited. Phillips 
Studio, 12DC, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. Send 10c for 
“Complete Story Market.”” Help to Story Writers. 


Typewriters, Office Supplies 


All 


Largest Stock Of Typewriters In America. 
makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 
‘4 to ‘¢ mfrs. prices, (many less)—rented anywhere 


First class machines—rent one 
Write for cata- 
1892), 34-36 W. 


applying rent on price. 
and judge on these most liberal terms. 
log 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 
Lake St., ¢€ thicago, 

This Month— 100 No. 3 Oliver Visible Type- 
writers at a sensational price. Terms $3 a month—5 days’ 
Free Trial—completely equipped. Guaranteed same as if 
regular catalog price were paid. United States Typewriter 
Exchange, Dew 242, Federal Life Bidg., Chic cago. 


$100.00 F 00 For A A 








Just Habit To Te Insist Upon Paying 
typewriter. Don't waste your money e have them from 
$5.00 up. Profit by our years of experience. Listen! Write 
Standard Typewriter Exchange, 32B Park Row. N.Y. City. 


_ Poultry and Garden 


~ AllA About Poultry Keeping; Its Profits. Seusiers, 
Farmers and Beginners should get the Free Poultry Book 
and Catalogue written by Robert Essex, well known 
throughout America after a Quarter Century’s experi- 
ence in all branches of poultry-keeping. It tells How to 
Make Money with Hens, Show Birds, Eggs and Market 
Fowl; how to Start Right; contains Pictures of 30 Poultry 
Houses; describes America’s Largest Line of Incubators 
and Brooders. Write today for this Free Book. Address 
Nearest Office. Robert Essex Incubator Co., 103 Henry St., 
Buffalo, N. Y., 87 Barclay St., New York City. 


MINIM 











Cigars 


Cigars—High Grade Hand Made Havana Cigars. 
Private box trade a specialty. Goods guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or money refunded. Brands, El Gantola, Lan- 
caster Belle, Summons, Grower's Bond, Brevas Gaudi. A. 8. 
Gantz & Son, Mfrs., Lime & New Sts., Lancaster, Pa. 








Window Trimming 


Let Us Send You Full Informetion On Window 
Trimming, Advertising and Card Writing Courses, Books 
and Monthly Paper. The oldest and most successful school 
of its kind. The Koester Scbool, 302 Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


Business Opportunities 


If You Are Not Earning $5,000 A Year, If You 
possess dignity and force, as well as ability to speak 
good English clearly’ and logically, write us. If you 
have spare time you would like to turn into money, 
write us. We have a successful, thoroughly-tried-out 
orchard selling proposition, on which a few men are 
making very good incomes. We want to get in touch with 
a few more men of the highest class. If you have had no 
selling experience, but possess the natural qualifications 
outlined, we will train you. It is possible for you to make 
a very large income if you work hard, using the scientific 
methods prepared by us. State age and experience. 
Only high grade men need apply. Lamb & Company, 

239 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

_ hae You Satisfied With Your Present Income? 
Would you like to represent a large manufacturer? There 
is a demand for our goods. You can sell them at a liberal 
profit. We will supply you with free printed matter and 
selling instructions. Before you decide on any other line 
of work send for our Test Offer. It will interest you. Kimo 
Mfg. Co., 160 Kimo Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Metal Specialties Manufactured; We Will Make 
dies, tools, patterns, etc., and manufacture any quantity, 
of any specialty, invention, or article according to your 
specification. Right prices. Write us today. E, A. Lueck 
Co., Enterprise Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Start Mail Order Busi Resp Corpora- 
tion supplies best mail seliers. Factory prices. Quick re- 
turn proposition. Copyrighted Prospectus free. Mississippi 
Valley Co., Inc., 67 E. 5th St., Pittsburg, Kansas. 
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How to Entertain 


"Dia. 


Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, | 
logues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, 
Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces. Make Up Goods. Large 


Catalog Free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 44, Chicago. 





Duplicating Devices 


You Can Make 50 Duplicate Copies From Every 
letter you write with pen or typewriter by using our 
“Modern” Duplicator. $3.60 complete. Booklet Free. 
W. E. Durkin, Reeves & Co., 339 Fifth Ave. ,Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Patents 





Show Card Writing 





Detectives 














A Tracing Is Interesting And Often Prof- oe FPO - 
itable. Pedigrees. family trees, coats-of-arms, etc., at U. S. And Foreign Patents And Trade-Marks. Leare ‘Show Card Writing. My Course. Complete We Can Find Out Anything You Want To 
moderate cost. Booklet, “Your Ancestry" free. Genea- Free book and opinion as to patentability. Joshua R. H. in 14 easy lessons, makes you an expert. Graduates earn know here or any place. Famous detectives 26 years. 
logical Bureau B, %) Metropolitan Bank Building, Potts, Patent Lawyer, 8 Dearborn St., Chicago. 929 Chest big salaries. Booklets, testimonials, etc., free. Bert L. Write details for flat rate cost. Fair terms. Dougherty’s 
Washington, D. C. nut St., Philadelphia. 805 G St., Washington. Daily, 100 Rauh Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. Detective Bureau, 31 Broadway, N. Y. City. Drawer C. 
HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN AND AGENTS ARE IN BIG DEMAND. TO THOSE WHO CAN QUALIFY, THE FOLLOWING 





ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 

















Agents Wanted 


Agents Wanted 


Agents Wanted 


High-Grade Salesmen 





Agents—Cremey Non-Alcoholic Food Flavors In 
Collgpsible tubes give $1.00 to $1.50 value for 25c and make 
steady customers. Ten times as strong, sweeter, richer 
and better than common extracts. Also elegant line toilet 
products. Fine sample case furnished workers. Exclusive 
territory. Big profits. Easy sales. Different from all 
others. Write us now for full particulars—a postal will do. 
Chas. ieteny ¢ Co., 4417-30 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Agents Make Big Money Selling The LaPlexio 
Massager. Every man and woman needs one. Costs less 
than others. Costs nothing to operate. No complicated 
parts. A child can use it. Creates envied complexions. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. Write for 
special Agents proposition and free booklet ‘‘The Story 
The Mirror Told.” The Aquavac Company, Dept. C, 
111 Fifth Ave., New York. 














. Would You Take A Steady Job With 


A 
regular weekly income to start and chance to work up to 
big yearly profits? No experience required. Great crew 


managers’ proposition. We manufacture. Middlemen 
profits saved.—Get posted on our 1914 exclusive territory 
—business-building selling plans. Act quick. & M. Davis, 


Pres., R 61, Davis Blk., Chicago. 


We Have A Big Opportunity To Offer A Few 
live men selling Pure Spun Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
and Specialties. We are oldest manufacturers. Goods 
guaranteed 15 years. Our free sales course teaches you. 
Choice of territory given first applicants. American Alu- 
minum Mfg. Co., (Est. 1892) Div. X, Lemont, Ill. 





We Furnish You Capital To Run A Profi table 
business of your own. Become one of our local represen- 
tatives and sel! high grade custom made shirts, also guar- 
anteed sweatess, underwear, hosiery and neckties, direct 
tothe homes. Write Steadfast Mills, Dept. 24, Cohoes, N.Y. 








Agents Send Money Order 65 Cents ick For 
atest book on Panama Canal ever printed. autifully 
illustrated library edition; complete story of Col. Goethals’ 
reat work. Sells for $1.25. Live agents make big money. 
pecial inducements. Great proposition. Act quick. 
Address National Bureau, 195 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





F Mfg. Co., Dept. B-61, Muncie, Ind., 
wants a few good general agents for Feeny Vacuum Clean- 
ing machine. New exclusive type; unequalled in power; 

fis at popular price; good contract with exclusive terri- 
tory. Answer today. 


nts—New Low-Price Portable Oil Gas Stove 
‘ooking, Heating & Baking. Light in weight—com- 
pact. possible customer in every home. Sells every 
season of the y year. Get particulars of our wonderful offer. 
The World Mfg. Co., 4727 World Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


—Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods. Represent 


Agents 
a big manufacturer. 





for 








Good pay. Easy work. No experi- 
ence needed. Free samples. Credit. Freeport Manufac- 
turing Co., 72 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Roosevelt Is Again Writing For Scrib- 
ner’s. Magazine = solicitors can earn big com- 
missions. Inquire Des Scribner’s Magazine, 597 
Fifth Ave., New York. 





Agents To Take Orders For Visiting And Busi- 
ness Cards of Distinction, Sell at sight. arge Profits ; 
Complete Outfit Free. The Forman Printery, 95-W Bank 
Street, Waterbury, Conn. 





The Fuller Dustless Floor And Wall Mop, With 
adjustable handle, and d'hand duster, are indispensable to 
housekeepers—sells at sight— very large profits to agents. 
Write today. Fuller Brush Co., 52 Hoadley P1., Hartford.Ct. 





Wide-Awake Agents Or Crew Managers Can 
secure special concession and reap the benefit from the best 
money making agency proposition on the market by writing 
now for full particulars. Hugro Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 





We Will Pay You $120.00 To Distribute Religious 
literature in your community. Sixty days’ wor xperi 
ence not required. Man or woman. Opportunity for pro- 
motion. Spare time may be used. International Bible 
Press, 526 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Agents—Make More Money. Handle The Im- 
perial Self-Heating Iron. Oldest and best. Every house- 
wife wantsone. Exclusive territory. Write for interesting 
proposition. Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Dept. 693, Chicago. 











Agents Wanted To Sell Our Celebrated H. & R. 
Medicated Skin and Scalp Soap. Perfumes and Toilet 
Articles. Cash Commission. Goods guaranteed. Hopfinger 
& Roth, 208 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Si Men—Make Big Money Handling Our 
Metallic Letters. Best,cheapest. Beindependent. Noex 
perience required; we show how. Sample, instructions free. 
N. Y. Sign Letter Co., 371 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y 








Get The Habit. Others Have. Earn Extra Money 
in spare time or entire time, se!ling my window sign letters. 
Always in demand. No experience required. — and 
particulars free. Chas. Goodman, 11+ Nassau St., N. Y. C. 


Manufacturer Of Ladies’ Sweater Coats, Shawls, 
Scarfs, etc., wants good live agents to distribute his prod- 
ucts direct to consumer, saving jobbers’ and retailers 
profit. J. Schanzer, 918 Monastery St., West Hoboken, N. J. 





The Safety Steerer—Removes The Back Lash 
from Ford cars. Enthusiastically endorsed by nine out of 
ten users the past two seasons. Address T. S. Harris, 
Div. A, Waverly, Ill. 





Agents—Greatest Value Ever Offered. With Ev- 
ery a of Duncans Polish Mops a $1.00 can Cedar Polish 
absolutely free. 9%) cents profit on each sale. Many sales 
daily easily. Duncan Bros., 2613 Grand Ave., Chicago. 


Agents, Sell ! Money-Making Books! Build Up A 
dignified, paying business in your town. Profits about 
one-third. Two or three hours each day or evening should 
show handsome returns. Men or women do equally well. 
Our plan is new, simple, unique. Two big new sellers just 
out. Write. Small, Maynard & Co., 13 Beacon St., Boston. 


Both Sexes-- Keep Half —Postage Paid. Lightning 
Silver and Jewelry Polish. Every woman, hotel and rest- 
aurant with silverware buys. Norubbing. Positively harm- 
less; absolute guarantee. Chance to make steady customers. 








Lightning Metal Polish Co., 1367 A, B’way, N. Y 
" $2500 Aastiiits i And Health Policy For $6.00 
yearly. No dues or assessments. 8 $2500 death, $15 


Sells = men and women. 


weekly for injury or sickness. 
Deposit with 


Ages l6 to 70. $5000 Policy for $10 yearly. 
State. Write to Underwriters, Newark, N. . 


Agents: Secure Exclusive Territory For Kleanol 
Specialties. Quick repeaters; Large profit Monthly 
bonus payments extra. Get full information from The 
Kleanol Co., 69 Taylor St.. Springfield, Mass. 


Agents—Here’s A Fast Selling Article. New Low- 
Priced Self Heating Iron. Easy sales—large profits—de- 
mand enormous. Write Today for Money Making Plans 
and how to obtain Free Sample. C. Brown Mfg. Co., 
2828 Brown Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


Cost 3c, Sell 15c To25c. Homes Buy 12To 40 Sets; 
hotels hundreds. Free samples. Anyone can attach. Gliding 
Casters. Save carpets, furniture. Carried in pocket. Agents 
earn big money weekly. Evergrip Co.,20B. Warren St.,N.Y. 








Household Necessity Recently Invented Sells 
readily at 75c. Costs distributors 25c. Nothing like it on 
the market. Tested and approved by ‘Good Housekee ping 
Institute. Get your territory now. Hugro Mfg. Co., Chicago. 





We Are The Largest Manufacturers Of Twisted 
Wire Brushes in America. Highest grade goods, best service, 
highest profit. Write for our new catalog. You are sure 
to win. Fuller Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, Hartford,Conn. 


*Everbrite” Gold Glass Letters 
These letters and 
Chicago 


Agents: For 
for window signs and house numbers. 
numbers can be sold in every city in the country. 
Giass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind 





Advertising Stickers! 
Inexpensive and effective advertising. 
ness help. Send today for price list. 
agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., Dept. 4, St. Louis, 


All Kinds! All Prices! 
A universal busi- 
Splendid field for 
Mo. 





ents— Large Profit” Free Sample Our Gold 
& é ver Sign Letters for Store fronts & Office windows. 
Easily applied. Big demand everywhere. Write today 
for liberal offer to agents. 432 N. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 





Agents Sell Guaranteed Hosiery, Underwear, 
and Sanstess for largest manufacturer in America. Easy 
Complete outfit free. Write Madison 
New York City. 


work. Big pay. 
Mills, Dept. 4A, 590 Broadway, 

Are You In A Salaried Rut ? Earn More Money 
selling our postal card disk records. Play on any dis 
machine. Mail around to friends. lla So. 
Portland Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Gintona Co., 


Agents Wanted. Sell Latest Vacuum Cleaner. 
Every woman wants one. Guaranteed. Special trial offer. 
Many other snappy household articles. Big profits. Write 
Jos. C. Barnett Co., Manufacturers, Riverside, lowa. 


Agents In Every City To Handle Our Triplex 
Folding Handbag; big profits, exclusive territory; write 
for terms and free catalog; other big sellers. S. B. Diamond 
& Bro., 35 West 2ist Street. New York City. 











Agents. Men And Women, Sanitary Article, 
easily sold. Extra large profit. Virgin territory, no 
competition, every home and hotel possible customers. 
J.A.C., 434 Congress Street, Portland, Maine. 





You Can Make $$$$ As Our General Or 


local agent. Household necessity that saves 80%. Pe 
manent business. Big profits. Free sample. Write. 
Pitkin & Co., 114 Redd St., Newark, N. Y. 


Managerial Opportunity. A Real Opportunity, 
managerial, is open to a man with a successful record as a 
manager and director of high grade salesmen. An eastern 
life insurance company, in business sixty years, wants a 
manager for a new field, to be opened in connection with 
its development plans. The right man will be trained, 
under salary, at the home office and will be given a share 
in the profits of his office in addition to his regular re- 
muneration. Address Box 10, 416 West 13th Street, 
New York City. 


We Pay You $6, $4 Or $2, On Each Order. You 
can average a number of orders each day. First month 
on commission. Guaranteed salary after first month to 
producers. We sell to physicians on easy credit terms. 
Choice territory now open. Wm. Wood & Company, 
Dept. R. 51 Fifth Ave., New York. 110 years in business. 


Bright Aggressive Solicitor Wanted In Each 
town to sell income insurance to men and women. Policy 
costing $10 a year pays $5000 for accidental death—$25 a 
week sickness or injury. $5 a year buys policy paying 
$2000 accidental death—-$15 a week injury or sickness. 
Midland Casualty Co., 1345 Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 


Salesmen Wanted — Residing In Or Making Small 
towns. Take orders on our special plan allowing return 
of unsold goods. Makes quick easy sales, $4.00 commis- 
sion on each order. Write for pocket outfit today. 
Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago. 





Salesmen Who Know They Can Sell Meritorious 
land that will stand investigation. Splendid contracts for 
men who can make good. Car-fare allowed purchasers. 
Palm Beach County Land Co., Box 373, Stuart, Florida. 


Be A Detective—Earn A Large Monthly Salary; 


easy work; we show you; open to all. \xperience un- 
necessary; full particulars mailed to you. Write Wagner, 
1243 Lexington Ave., New York. atacant 282. 

Man Wanted To Advertise And Solicit For 
Rogers Silverware. Good salary and commission. A. A. 
Cline, Advertising Manager, 464 Rogers Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

HNN 





Rates and Information 


We Maintain A Department To Co-Operate 
with advertisers. We will prepare copy or help you in 
any way possible. Questions gladly answered and com- 
plete information supplied on request. We solicit sug- 
gestions as to ways in which to improve this page. 


Smallest copy accepted—four lines. Cost, $3.00 a line, 
3% discount for cash with order; 1634% discount on six-time 
consecutive orders—total discount deduc ted from sixth in- 
sertion. The next six classified issues are: April 18, May 2, 
16, June 6, 20, and July 4. Rate for all issues after Sep- 
tember 30th, 1914, $3.50 per line. An average of eight 
words toe each line of space. Forms close three weeks in 
advance of date of issue (for instance, forms close for 
the April 18th issue on March 28) To eliminate book- 
keeping, check must accompany order unless placed by 
a recognized advertising agency. Address nearest office. 
1110 Westminster Building, Chicago, or 414 West 13th St., 
New York City. 
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EVINRUDE® 


MARCH 


Come “Evinrude” With Us 


Do you know what “Evinruding” is? 
new sport because too many thousands are “Evinruding” 
to call it new. Dictionaries should describe it as making a motor-boat of 


21, 1914 


It is nota i 


any rowboat in less than one minute—of realizing all the pleasures of row- 








boating with any rowboat or canoe. The 
Is Vibrationless, quiet _Swanuoe 7. Is powerful enough to 


and smooth running. 






DETACHABLE 
ROW-BOAT-MOTOR 





tow several other boats. 





IT WEIGHS ABOUT 50 POUNDS AND CARRIES LIKE A SUIT CASE 


You Don’t Need to Own a Boat 


if you have an “Evinrude” because the “Evinrude” 
will attach to any boat whether rented or owned and 
its simplicity of operation enabies women and children 
to enjoy the pleasures of “Evinruding” everywhere. 


In designing our 1914 models we have made them the 
most modern achievements in gasoline motor construc- 
tion. To add to their well known, great efficiency we 
have installed another exclusive Evinrude feature, the 


San Francisco, 423 Market Street 
Jacksonville, Fla., Foot of Main Street 





canoe 12 miles an hour. 


Call at your Hardware or Sporting Goods Dealer to see the 
“‘Evinrude”’ or write for large illustrated catalog sent free. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., muwavxee wis 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Portland, Oregon, 106 Fourth Street 


Built-In Reversible Magneto 


which eliminates the carrying of 15 or 20 lbs. of batteries 
necessary with similar motors. This magneto starts 
the motor with one-twelfth turn of the fly-wheel in 
either direction; is not affected by water or dampness. 
The motor drives the average rowboat 8 miles an hour 
or may be slowed down for trolling. Speed with a 
The “Evinrude” has been 
adopted by twelve governments and is used universally. 


Boston, 218 State Street 
New York, 69 Cortlandt Street 
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Dancing is delightful 
to the music of the Victrola 


Every one enjoys dancing to music of such splendid volume, 
such clearness and perfect rhythm—and the Victrola plays as long 
as any one waits to dance. 


The Victrola brings to you all kinds of music and entertainment, 
superbly rendered by the world’s greatest artists who 
make records exclusively for the Victor. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play the latest dance music or any other 
music you wish to hear. There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 
of styles from $10 to $200. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


iner Gramophone Co.. Montreal, Canadian Distributors 

















